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CONTROL ROACHES 


ta and other. insect pests 


OTHER GEIGY PESTICIDES... 


CHLOROBENZIUATE 

Safe, long residual mitfetaie: 
Controls many mite species, 
including clover mites infesting shrubs 
and lawns around dwellings. 


SIMAZINE 


Pre-emergence herbicide. 


ATRAZINE 


Pre- or post-emergence herbicide 


At recommended rates for 
industrial use, these herbicides 
provide full season control 

of broadleaf weeds and grasses. 
Safe, effective, economical. 
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Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
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“We consider Flush Valves hor eae | 
a MUST...” ot it 


Har. 2. yy ae / 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR i ee 
SAN ANTONIO HOUSING AUTHORITY — 


In planning an apartment building exclusively for older adults, 
the San Antonio Housing Authority’s design was predicated 
on quality products which would insure minimum maintenance 
costs over a great many years. 


Three years of research, comparing all records and ex- 
periences of twelve other San Antonio projects totaling 5154 
units, resulted in product decisions that combine quality with 
economy. In the area of plumbing, Mrs. Marie C. McGuire 
states that Flush Valves were found to be a MUST, since the 
study proved they demanded far less maintenance. Here is 
another example proving the superiority of Sloan Flush Valves. 

Do you have a basis of comparison? If not, be sure that 
Sloan Flush Valves are installed in your next project. We know 
you will find them dependable and significantly lower in Repair, 
Maintenance and Replacement costs (RMR). 











Write for complete information on Sloan Flush Valves a@isp 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE C@MPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 











PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Planning, Renewal and Economic Consultants 


RUDOLF FRANKEL, CITY DESIGN ASSOCIATE 


WEST TRENTON, N. J. OXFORD, OHIO ELMIRA, N. Y. 








CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 
Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 
32 Green Street Newark 2, New Jersey 
BOSTON @ ALBANY @ SCRANTON @ SAN FRANCISCO 


ABBOTT & 
ADAMS, ine. 


Real Estate Appraisers 
and Consultants 


Urban Renewal 


; Economic Studies 
Re-use Appraisals 


Market Analysis 
331 Madison Avenue, New York |7, N.Y. 
Murray Hil! 7-1255 














REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


MARKET ANALYSES APPRAISALS URBAN RENEWAL 
CHICAGO 
73 W. Monroe 
WASHINGTON, D.C. LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL 


919 18th St., N.W. 618 S. Spring 58 Sutter St. 275 E. Fourth St. 


Twelve Members of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
to serve you 


JACK N. OPPENHEIM 
Urban Renewal 
@ Re-Use Appraisals 
@ Market Analyses 
@ Consultation 


60 East 42nd Street 
(Lincoln Building) 
New York 17, N. Y. 


YU 6-5690 








Planning ° . ° ° ° Urban Renewal 


RAYMOND & MAY ASSOCIATES 


2 Lafayette St. 42 Memoria! Plaza 
New York 7, N.Y. Pleasantville, N. Y. 











SANDERS A. KAHN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Real Estate Consultants 
Appraisers 
Urban Renewal 
Reuse Appraisals 
Financial Appraisals 
Economic Studies 
Market Analysis 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray hill 7-3363 


JOHN BEGGS, P.E. 


and Associates 


Urban Renewal — Redevelopment Consultation 
General and Master Plans — Zoning — Codes 
Workable and Public Improvements Programs 


Site Planning — Property Development 
Engineering — Consultation — Plans — Specs. 


P. O. Box 136, Spring Lake, N. J. 


New York @ Washington, D.C. @ Harrisburg 


LEO A. DALY 
Planning Architecture Engineering 
San Francisco, California 
49 Maiden Lane 
Seattle, Washington 
Securities Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
3207 Olive St. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
8600 Indian Hills Dr. 


From Conception To Completion Within a 
Single Organization 


























BROWN ENGINEERS 


Architects, Engineers and Planners 


DE LEUW, CATHER 
AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 


“ONE FIRM—ALL SERVICES" 


Urban Renewal, Mester Plans, Housing 
Zoning, Trafftt and Parking Studies 


COLISEUM TOWER 
10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Traffic & Parking 
Subways Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 

Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


i i lis treal ‘ 
Washington * Minneapolis Montree San Francisco @ New York @ Boston 


Beirut * Monrovia * Seoul 








VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning « Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 

Site Planning 


29621 Northwestern Highway 
Elgin 6-8181 
Southfield, Michigan 














FRED R. O'DONNELL 


M.A.1.—S.R.A 
URBAN RENEWAL 
Acquisition Appraisals 
Disposition Programs 
Reuse Appraisals—Consultation 
3 COURT STREET 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
LOGAN 2-2334 
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MID-AMERICA 
APPRAISAL CORP. 


* Mass Appraisal Experts 

* Valuations of Irremovables 

* Urban Renewal Consultants 

* City Planning—Re-Use Studies 
* Market and Economic Analyses 


Phone CE 6-6595 





134 N. La Salle St. © Chicago 2, Ill. 





MORTON HOFFMAN 


Urban and Economic Consultant 


URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


. wa Pr jrar 
C B D Studies 


Market Analysis 


MORRIS BLDG. BALTIMORE |, MD. 
LExington 9-1002 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 


Offering a complete range 
of professional services 
in community planning, 
traffic engineering and 
urban renewal 
18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY 8-7300 
15 WESTERN AVENUE 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 








ASHTON 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants—Appraisers 
Economic Base Studies 
Community Renewal Surveys 
Central Business District Surveys 
Re-use Appraisals & Market Studies 


Equitable Bldg., Hollywood & Vine 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


David B. Ashton, President 











Planning * Housing * Urban Renewal 


DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 


Consultants in EKISTICS 
The Science of Human Settlements 


——_-<>o- ——_ 


1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
MEtropolitan 8-3090 





CONSULTANTS ON 
URBAN RENEWAL 


LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 
Architects & Engineers 


11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Financial 6-466! 














@ Local Public Agencies & Sponsors @ 


URBAN RENEWAL 
REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


@ Reuse Appraisals 

@ Market Analyses 

@ Planning & Execution 
Consultations 

@ Land Utilization Studies 

@ Revised Planning Reports 

@ Financing & Sales Programs 


JULES POMERANTZ, M.A.I. 


69 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Mitchell 2-6715 


PARKINS, ROGERS 
& ASSOCIATES 


PLANNING AND URBAN RENEWAL 
CONSULTANTS 


Comprehensive City & Regional Planning 
Community Renewal Programs 
Redevelopment, Reconditioning & 

onservation Projects 
Market Analyses @ Land Subdivision 
Zoning @ Site Planning @ Expert Witnessing 


800 Livernois Avenue, Ferndale, Michigan 
Lincoln 8-1422 


PINGRY & CASALINA 


Land Acquisition Contractor 


888 N. First St. Cypress 5-6085 


San Jose, California 














EWIN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers—Architects 

e URBAN RENEWAL-PLANNING 

¢ PORT DEVELOPMENT 

¢ WATER and SANITARY FACILITIES 


5104 Mac Arthur Blvd. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Miami, Florida 7 Mobile, Alabama 








RELOCATION and 
MANAGEMENT 


R M ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Relocation Consultants 


* Relocation Planning and Execution 
* Housing and Tenant Surveys 
* Property Management ° Insurance 
* Administration of Rehabilitation 
and Demolition Programs 
Brochure available upon request 


545 Fifth Av. New York 17 
MU, 7-6865 


MAC CONNELL & CO. 


Registered Engineers 


Fair Market Values for 
Irremovable ¢ Industrial 
¢ Special Purpose Properties 
¢ Court Testimony 


Rookwood Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


New York — Chicago — Indianapolis 
Washington 














706 Chestnut St. 





ROY WENZLICK & CO. 
The oldest urban real estate research organization in the United States 
Urban Renewal . . . Acquisition and Reuse Appraising .. . 
Market Analyses . 


Feasibility Studies 


. . City Planning 
Clients throughout the United States and foreign countries 
St. Louis |, Mo. 


GArfield 1-0706 








CITY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Planning & Urban Renewal 


Consultants 


708 South Main Street, 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


360 East Grand Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1412 Cleveland Avenue, N.W. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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by Congressman John V. Lindsay 
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Personals 





BROWN NICHOLSON, 

NAHRO’s 1952-53 president and executive 
director of the Columbus (Georgia) hous- 
ing authority, died in his home December 
26 following a heart attack. Mr. Nicholson 
was 62 years of age. Heralded in NAHRO 
at the time of his presidency for “his loyal 
membership participation over many years” 
and described by the Columbus Ledger as 
“the guiding hand in clearing slums from 
Columbus,” he had been serving since 1939 
as the first and only executive director of 
the authority, which now houses over 7000 
people in 2530 apartments. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Nicholson was working on 
construction of 124 units for senior citizens. 
In addition to heading NAHRO in 1953, 
he had been president of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Housing Authorities in 1940, 
president of NAHRO’s Southeastern Re- 
gional Council in 1943, and had served sev- 
eral terms on the Association’s Board of 
Governors. 


LAWRENCE M. COX, 

executive director of the Norfolk Redevel- 
opment and Housing Authority, was a sur- 
prised guest of honor in Washington, 
December 8, at a reception following the 
executive committee meeting of NAHRO’s 
Renewal Division—he was presented with 
a tribute for his contribution during four 
consecutive terms as chairman of the Re- 
development Section (see November 1959 
JourRNAL, page 368). The surprise was 
planned while Mr. Cox was in Peru as a 
member of a team of housing experts at- 
tempting to solve a critical housing short- 
age there (see November 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 391). The presentation included a 
bound volume of letters of commendation 
written to him by Congressmen, past and 
present chiefs of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, and executive committee 
members who had worked with him during 
his four terms as head of the section. Ac- 
companying the volume was a two-pen 
onyx. desk set on which a gold plate was 
mounted, engraved with a compilation of 
remarks culled from the letters. 


LOUIS WINNICK 

has been named director of planning and 
program research for the New York City 
Housing and Redevelopment Board, leav- 
ing the post of executive director of the 
New York temporary state commission on 
economic expansion. Dr. Winnick’s past 
experience includes a staff position with 
Columbia University’s now disbanded land 
use institute (see February 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 45); the writing of a major study, 
Rental Housing Opportunities for Private 
Investment—part of the ACTION series on 
housing and community development; serv- 
ing as consulting economist for the 
New York City Planning Commission. In 
NAHRO, he has long been active as a mem- 
ber of the Research and Statistics Commit- 
tee—and has just accepted its chairmanship 
for 1961. 


DONALD F. HUNTER 


climaxed 33 years with the Cincinnati safe- 
ty department when late in 1960 he was 
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named commissioner of buildings, admin- 
istering both the building and housing 
codes for the city. He had previously 
served as assistant commissioner. An active 
NAHRO member, Mr. Hunter pioneered 
in bringing the codes program into the 
Association; he now serves on the executive 
committee of the new Codes Division. 


SHERWOOD PINE ; 
reported to a new job in December as chief 
of the Allegheny County redevelopment 
authority. Before assuming the executive 
directorship, Mr. Pine was assistant to the 
director for urban renewal in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency’s Chicago re- 
gional office. He is no stranger to Pitts- 
burgh, having helped organize HHFA’s 
Pittsburgh field office in 1958, serving as 
renewal representative there until he was 
assigned to Chicago in late 1959. In Alle- 
gheny County, he succeeds Leo Stern, who 
left there last fall to join the National Cap- 
ital Downtown Committee, Inc. (see Octo- 
ber 1960 JouRNAL, page 330) . 


DELMORE BRICKMAN 

has joined the FCH Company as executive 
director of its newly established manage- 
ment division. The firm is a subsidiary of 
the Foundation for Cooperative Housing, 
which offers technical advisory services for 
cooperative housing development and op- 
eration (see D. Reid Ross item below) . Mr. 
Brickman had been resident manager of 
a New York City housing cooperative 
(Queensview) for the past ten years and, 
prior to that, executive director of the 
Winfield Mutual Housing Corporation, 
Linden, New Jersey. Long active in 
NAHRO affairs, Mr. Brickman served the 
New York Metropolitan Chapter as presi- 
dent last year. 


D. REID ROSS 

has been named midwest director of the 
FCH Company, a subsidiary of the Foun- 
dation for Cooperative Housing (see Del- 
more Brickman, above) . Mr. Ross’ respon- 
sibilities will include organizing the first 
middle-income cooperative to be built in 
an urban renewal project area — Cincin- 
nati’s Park Town, with 322 garden apart- 
ments, to be operated on an open-occu- 
pancy basis. Before joining FCH, Mr. Ross 
had been assistant to the president of the 
Hamilton Company, where he was instru- 
mental in initiating the first Section 221 
relocation housing project in an urban re- 
newal development — Richmond Village, 
consisting of 288 garden apartments ad- 
joining Park Town. Prior to his Hamilton 
Company post, Mr. Ross was executive sec- 
retary of the Better Housing League in 
Cincinnati. 


W. CONRAD McKELVEY, 

director of Western Real Estate Research 
Corporation (San Francisco) and the Real 
Estate Research Corporation (Chicago) , 
left in November for Tel Aviv to launch 
economic and marketability studies that the 
two firms are undertaking in connection 
with the redevelopment of a large portion 
of the city’s older section. In December, 
Mr. McKelvey was joined by James C. 
Downs, Jr., board chairman of both cor- 
porations. 


JOHN DOBBS 

has been appointed housing director of the 
New York City Commission on Intergroup 
Relations. Among federal housing agency 
posts Mr. Dobbs has held was one as New 
York’s first regional representative of the 
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Dr. Robert C. Weaver, 
named by 
President-elect Kennedy 
to the nation’s top 
housing post—that 

of HHFA administrator 





KENNEDY NAMES ROBERT WEAVER TO TOP HHFA POST 


As time ran out on the last day 
of 1960, President-elect John F. 
Kennedy surprised the forecasters by 
naming to the top housing post in 
his administration a man not pre- 
viously mentioned for the position. 
Dr. Robert Clinton Weaver, one of 
the three members of the New York 
City Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, was selected as administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

Two ingredients noticeable 
among the other appointments of 
the President-elect are also evident 
in the appointment of Dr. Weaver. 
First, his academic background; 
second, his age. Dr. Weaver re- 
ceived his three degrees from Har- 
vard University (including a Ph.D. 
in economics). He has taught at 
New York University, Columbia 
Teacher’s College, and Northwest- 
ern University. Packed into his 53 
years is extensive governmental ex- 
perience dating back to 1934, when 
he served as a consultant to the 
Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration. After the 


~ creation of the United States Hous- 


ing Authority, Dr. Weaver became 
a special assistant to Administrator 
Nathan Straus. Among his other 
posts in the field of housing: dep- 
uty housing commissioner of New 
York State (under Commissioner 
Joseph P. McMurray) and admin- 
istrator of the New York State Rent 


Control Commission. He is a con 
sultant to the Ford Foundation and 
a member of the board of directors 
of ACTION. The new administra 
tor is also a longtime member of 
NAHRO. 

In one respect, the new appoint 
ment is unprecedented. Dr. Weave 
will assume the highest administra- 
tive post in the federal administra 
tion ever assigned to a Negro. He 
brings a reputation for studied and 
thoughtful actions in the field of 
civil rights. He is the current na- 
tional chairman of the board of 
the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People, a 
job he will resign. There is no 
doubt he will face a bold challenge 
in meeting the civil rights issues in 
the housing field as head of HHFA. 

In making the appointment, Mr. 
Kennedy did not indicate whether 
the position of HHFA administra- 
tor would be expanded to encom- 
pass the duties of the head of the 
proposed Department of Urban 
Affairs. The answer to this question 
must await further actions by the 
administration in the weeks imme- 
diately ahead. 

Those wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with some of Dr. Weaver’s 
current thinking might refer to 
his article on “Class, Race, and 
Urban Renewal” in the August 
1960 issue of the Journal of Land 
Economics. 
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Housing and Home Finance Agency. Hus 
experience includes home building and 
mortgage brokerage; some years ago he 
served as housing adviser to the Italian 
government. 


HOWARD U. HELLER 

has been named redevelopment director of 
the Portland (Maine) Slum Clearance and 
Redevelopment Authority. Mr. Heller 
came to his new position in mid-December, 
leaving the office of Philadelphia's devel- 
opment coordinator. 


JAMES W. FRANKLIN 

has been on the job since October as direc- 
tor of urban renewal for the Andover (Mas- 
sachusetts) housing authority, which is 
currently undertaking a central business 
district renewal project. Mr. Franklin's ex- 
perience includes work as a private plan- 
ning and renewal consultant. 


EUGENE BRAY 

has been named urban renewal director for 
the Canton (Ohio) department of urban 
renewal. Mr. Bray had been a planning 
consultant at Warren (Ohio) before his 
appointment. 


FRANK S. KRISTOF 

resigned in December as assistant chief of 
the housing division for the Bureau of the 
Census to take on the job of deputy to 
Louis Winnick (see page 6) at the New 
York City Housing and Redevelopment 
Board. Mr. Kristof had been with the cen- 
sus bureau for four years. 


MORTON HOFFMAN, 

Baltimore urban and economic consultant, 
is the author of two pieces to be published 
during February —one, a comprehensive 
study, Housing Market Analysis, Baltimore 
Region, 1960-1980, prepared for the Balti- 
more Regional Planning Council; the other, 
an article, The Outlook for Downtown 
Housing, to appear in the February Journal 
of the American Instilute of Planners, a 
special issue devoted to central city plan- 
ning. 


ALVA R. FORBES 

retired in August from the Decatur (lIlli- 
nois) housing authority, concluding 21 
years of continuous service to public hous- 
ing —as a commissioner of his authority 
since 1939 and its chairman since 1942. In 
1939, Mr. Forbes was appointed by De- 
catur’s mayor to a special committee to 
study the feasibility of the housing pro- 
gram; the committee’s favorable recom- 
mendation was followed shortly by estab- 
lishment of the authority. 





News Notes 





RATES CREEP DOWN, THEN UP 
IN WINTER TEMP NOTE SALES 

Cold weather failed to put a chill 
on interest rates for housing au- 
thority temporary financing notes: 
issues sold in November and De- 
cember dropped to rates below 
average interest figures recorded in 
September and October (see No- 
vember 1960 JouRNAL, page 392). A 
long-term bond sale in December, 
however, went at an increased in- 
terest cost. 

The November note sale was 
characterized by its high aggregate, 
many purchasers, and short period 
of maturity—plus the low rate of 
1.542. December’s sale, less note- 
worthy in all these respects, man- 
aged to keep rates below 2 per cent, 
where they have been since July 
(see October 1960 JOURNAL, page 
336). 

Temporaries 

November 15—Rates were pushed 
down to the second lowest point of 
the year—1.542 per cent—bested on- 
ly by August’s 1.432 per cent, as the 
sale scored the highest aggregate of 
the year—$287,129,000. November 
bidding topped sales four times 
over, as 112 housing authorities 
sold 124 issues. Other points of in- 
terest included the high number 
of purchasers—19, out of 36 bidders 
—and a relatively short average ma- 
turity on the notes—5.35 months. 

December 13—Rates took a mild 
upswing—to 1.669 per cent—as 99 
housing authorities sold just that 
number of issues. Bidding was a 
lively 4.4 times sales as 17 bidders 
narrowed down to nine purchasers. 
An aggregate of $100,356,000 was 
involved in the notes which are 
scheduled for an average 9.24 
months maturity. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 








USED REFRIGERATORS — GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 


REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION Co. 
470-74 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y.—NEvins 8-1590 











Bonds 

Twenty-five issues aggregating 
$97,615,000 were sold in a Decem- 
ber 14 sale of long-term housing 
authority bonds. Average interest 
rate in the day’s trading: 3.4940 
per cent—.0504 per cent over the 
borrowing cost in the previous sale 
of such bonds, in September (see 
November 1960 JoURNAL, page 392). 


HOUSING, RENEWAL RESOLUTIONS 
OFFERED UP BY AMA, NAREB, NAOA 

Three national associations with 
special interests in the housing and 
renewal field during autumn an- 
nual meetings adopted policy reso- 
lutions that, like NAHRO’s 1960 
program resolution (see December 
1960 JOURNAL, page 436), will serve 
to guide membership during the 
year ahead. Although each of the 
three associations — American Mu- 
nicipal Association (AMA), Na- 
tional Apartment Owners Associa- 
tion (NAOA), and National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards 
(NAREB) — passed resolutions on 
subjects that don’t overlap with 
NAHRO’s, they all had something 
to say about either establishment 
of a cabinet department of urban 
affairs, public housing, urban re- 
newal, neighborhood conservation, 
or housing codes. In general, the 
municipal association tended to 
agree with NAHRO on all issues, 
whereas the realtors and apartment 
owners recorded strong differing 
views. 


A cabinet department of urban af- 
fairs got a turndown from NAREB 
since, according to the realtors: 
“Constitutional balance between 
the three branches of the federal 
government is imperiled through 

creation of departments with 
cabinet status which preempt and 
duplicate the functions of existing 
agencies and impose unnecessary 


financial burdens on the American. 


people.” 

NAOA, while not specifically 
mentioning possibilities of a cab- 
inet department, did issue a blan- 
ket condemnation of “all forms of 
government interference, spending, 
and public housing,” which the 
group blames for creating “a dis- 
tinct threat to the economic sol- 
vency of the apartment industry.” 

AMA swung its cudgels in favor 
of a cabinet department, saying: 
“The cities and suburbs of Amer- 
ica deserve a seat at the cabinet ta- 
ble . . . we urge the early creation 
of a Department of Urban Devel- 
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opment and Housing, to be headed 
by an official of cabinet rank.” The 
municipal association spoke up for 
carrying federal involvement even 
a few steps further, via establish- 
ment of House and Senate standing 
committees and a White House 
conference on urban affairs. 


Public Housing won general ap 
proval, plus suggestions for 
strengthening the program, from 
the municipal group, while the 
realtors and apartment owners 
turned thumbs down on the pro- 
gram as a whole. NAREB called 
Congressional attention to “the 
overwhelming evidence that the so- 
cial evils generated by public hous- 
ing have aggravated rather than 
alleviated the problems of housing 
dependent families,” citing various 
welfare agencies which “have 
proved far more effective in meet- 
ing the housing needs of families in 
the lowest income group.” NAREB 
also went on record against omni- 
bus housing bills that “distort the 
will of Congress by bringing about 

.. controversial subsidy programs, 
the enactment of which would be 
unlikely were they to be considered 
separately.” 

NAOA condemned, among other 
things, “Solicitation by the federal 
government of local communities 
for public housing projects,” and 
“All acts of government which are 
aimed at or result in socialization 
of the rental housing industry.” 

AMA, while revising many of its 
1960 urban renewal proposals to 
bring them up to date with the 
1961 scene, reaffirmed last year’s 
resolutions on public housing, in- 
cluding those urging Congress to: 
(1) restore the original authoriza- 
tion for the total number of units 
set forth in the 1949 housing act, 
and (2) make certain the program 
is adequate in size and scope to 
meet normal need plus peak de- 
mands caused by families displaced 
by urban renewal. Other key AMA 
statements on public housing in- 
cluded: “ local governments 
with their limited taxing powers 
are not in a position to provide 
standard housing for the low- and 
middle-income groups . . . private 
enterprise has also failed to provide 
adequate shelter for these income 
groups there is a particular 
need for adequate guidance, coun- 
seling, and social work services . . . 
efforts should be made to integrate 
public housing into the normal to- 
tal community . . . time limits for 
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communities to use their public 
housing commitments should be ex 
tended wherever possible,” with 
unused units to be made available 
to other cities. 


Urban Renewal scored a_ firm 
“no” from NAOA, a qualified 
“okey” from NAREB, and a hearty 
“ves,” plus a slew of how-to-do-it 
suggestions, from AMA. The apart 
ment owners group attacked renew 
al’s key power—eminent domain 
when applied for anything but pub 
lic re-use of the land and, partic- 
ularly attacked the acquisition of 
land “for resale to private interests 
for private developments”; the 
group also opposed federal solicita 
tion of local communities for urban 
renewal. The realtors, “supporting 
the broad purposes of urban re 
newal,” urged its approach from the 
conservation and rehabilitation an- 
gles. The municipal association 
revised many of its 1960 recom 
mendations in recognition of the 
improved federal-local relationships 
that occurred during the year and 
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in hope of more of the same in 
1961. Among AMA's objectives: ap 
pointment of a new advisory com 
mittee chockfull of mayors and 
municipal officials to study and 
recommend a nationwide “work- 
able program”; top priority for the 
same assignment on the agenda of 
the new Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency administration; Con 
gressional action for a ten-year pro 
gram to restore central cities and 
provide for balanced suburban de 
velopment; federal scholarships and 
fellowships for graduate training 
in planning, housing, urban renew 
al; and legislation to aid small 
businessmen dislocated by urban 
renewal. 


Neighborhood conservation and 
codes caused a split in the usual 
ilignment as the apartment owners 
attacked codes as “retroactive leg- 
islation,” while the realtors went 
so far as to urge members to un 
dertake civic leadership in the area. 
Housing codes were termed by 
NAOA as “unjust, unsound eco- 
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nomically, undemocratic, and con- 
trary to the public good . . . noth- 
ing more than ex post facto reg- 
ulations contrary to the United 
States Constitution and resulting 
in the condemnation of private 
property.” The apartment owners 
also protested rising taxes, labeled 
as “becoming onerous to property 
owners.” Codes and conservation 
figured heavily in NAREB’s ap- 
proach to the entire renewal pic- 
ture, with the group urging actual 
performance under up-to-date codes 
as “a firm prerequisite to any meas- 
ure of federal participation in ur- 
ban renewal”; realtors also pushed 
for top nationwide priority for pro- 
grams based on rehabilitation or 
conservation. 


LANE BRYANT SEEKS NOMINATIONS 
FOR "VOLUNTEER" AWARDS 

Lane Bryant is inviting nomina- 
tions for its two annual awards to 
volunteers contributing exception- 
al service to the community, state, 
or nation. One award will go to an 
individual; the other to a group. 
Each award adds up to a plaque 
and... $1000. 

Selection is made via a two-step 
process. First, many thousand nom- 
inations are whittled down to a 
group of finalists by Columbia Uni- 
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versity’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, according to criteria that 
include community need, scope, use 
of resources, means used, effective- 
ness, and magnitude of obstacles en- 
countered and overcome. Winners 
will be chosen from among these 
finalists by a board of judges not 
yet named. 

Of interest to NAHROites is last 
year’s group winner, Progress Vil- 
lage, Inc., a nonprofit Tampa cor- 
poration interested in improved 
race relations, headed up by a bi- 
racial board of directors, which 
succeeded in creating what will be- 
come a suburban community of 
20,000 people. Already some 500 
Negro families have bought on a 
no-down payment, low- interest 
basis. To come: shopping centers, 
schools, motels, parks. The 1956 
group award recipient was Pitts- 
burgh’s Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development. 

All nominations must be made 
on official forms, accompanied by 
a 200-word summary of the candi- 
date’s accomplishments. Clippings, 
pamphlets, and other supporting 
material may also be submitted. 
March 15, 1961 is the entry dead- 
line for volunteer work done dur- 
ing 1960. For information, and 
nomination blanks, write to Lane 
Bryant Annual Awards, 465 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


QUARTET OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
GATHER, CHOOSE YEAR'S OFFICERS 

Housing associations of four 
southern states — Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee — have 
reported in regarding what went on 
and who was elected at their recent 
annual meetings. 


Florida Association of Housing 
Authorities registered over 100 del- 
egates and guests at its October 
17-19 annual meeting at Sarasota. 
Featured speaker was Richard W. 
Ervin, Florida’s attorney-general, 
who spoke on rights, privileges, 
immunities, and responsibilities of 
housing authorities under the 
state’s law. 

The Dean Melville Johnson tro- 
phy—an annual award to the Flor- 
ida housing authority adjudged 
most outstanding in community re- 
lations—was presented to the Miami 
authority by A. R. Hanson, south- 
eastern regional director of the 
Public Housing Administration. 

New officers of the Florida asso- 
ciation include: president—Haley 
Sofge, executive director of the 
Miami housing authority; first vice- 
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president, Mrs. Bernice Waller, ex- 
ecutive director of the Fort Lauder- 
dale housing authority; second 
vice-president, S. E. Lorimier, execu- 
tive director of the Jacksonville au- 
thority; third vice-president, James 
Vann, executive director of the 
Pahokee authority; and tourth vice- 
president, George Lubke, a com- 
missioner of the Daytona Beach 
housing authority. 


Georgia Association of Housing 
Authorities elected the following set 
of officers at the association’s early 
November annual convention at 
Jekyll Island: president—E. B. Hil- 
liard, executive director of the 
Camilla housing authority; first 
vice-president—Raymond A. Guest, 
executive director of the Nashville 
authority; second vice-president, 
U. V. Whipple, Jr., executive di- 
rector of the Cordele housing au- 
thority; and secretary - treasurer, 
Mrs. Emily S. Kicklighter, execu- 
tive director of the Glenville hous- 
ing authority. Attendance of about 
175 was recorded at the meeting, 
where it was announced that the 
state now has 204 localities partici- 
pating in the housing program. 


Mississippi Housing Association’s 
annual convention, December 9-10, 
at New Orleans, attracted 100 
members, who heard speakers in- 
cluding A. R. Hanson, PHA re- 
gional director, and Walter E. 
Keyes, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency regional administrator. 

Mr. Hanson stressed housing for 
the elderly as the logical area for 
the program’s expansion, since “one 
out of 12 persons in the United 
States is 65 years or older . . . and 
79 per cent of them have incomes 
of less than $2000.” He then cited 
a report of the Mississippi Council 
on Aging indicating that average 
income of the state’s senior citizens 
is below $650 annually, well under 
the national average. 

Mr. Keyes urged Mississippi 
housing authorities to get into the 
community improvement act via 
working agreements with HHFA 
for assistance. Reviewing HHFA 
services, he said the agency’s pro- 
gram entitles communities not only 
to low-income public housing, but 
to planning aid and to loans and 
grants for urban redevelopment 
and relocation programs. 

The new roster of the Mississippi 
Housing Association reads: presi- 
dent—W. A. McMinn, executive di- 
rector of the Clarksdale housing 
authority; vice-president — Mrs. 
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NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION HONORS BONTEMPO 
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The collection of smiles above was captured at Atlantic City’s 
Haddon Hall Hotel November 16, when over 700 New Jersey 
officials from 500 municipalities chalked up record attendance 
at the annual meeting of the New Jersey State Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, in conjunction with the 
New Jersey League of Municipalities. 

The smiles belong to: Seated—Francis X. Servaites, then exec 
utive vice-president of the National Housing Conference and 
now director of the National Capital Housing Authority (see 
December 1960 JouRNAL, page 427); Urban Renewal Administra 
tion Commissioner David Walker; Public Housing Administration 
Commissioner Bruce Savage; NAHRO Vice-President, Housing 
Division, the Right Reverend Monsignor Leo Geary, vice-chait 
man of the Buffalo (New York) housing authority; and the guest 
of honor, Salvatore Bontempo, New Jersey commissioner of 
economic development. Standing — M. Edward De Fazio, sec 
retary of NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic Regional Council; Tom 
Zito, MARC president; and Murray M. Bisgaier, executive sec 
retary of the New Jersey State Association of Housing and Rede 
velopment Authorities. 

High point of the meeting was the state association's presenta 
tion of a plaque to Commissioner Bontempo for his outstanding 
achievements in the housing field, which, said Mr. Servaites, in 
making the presentation, included “excellent work in the field 
of planning, permitting local municipalities to participate with 
state and federal funds in this urgently needed field of explora 
tion”; stimulating legislation for state-sponsored middle-income 
housing, which, if adopted, “will permit direct construction of 


































badly needed middle-income housing through housing author 


ities and other agencies”; 


scale.” 


and leading “the progressive fight to 
encourage urban renewal projects in the state 


on a grand 





Anna Caillavet, assistant executive 
director of the Biloxi authority; and 
secretary-treasurer, Regina Sanders, 
tenant selection supervisor for the 
McComb housing authority. 


Tennessee Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Authorities met 
in Memphis November 16-18 to 
hear addresses including three on 
“What's New?” by a triumvirate of 
regional officials: HHFA’s Walter 
E. Keyes; PHA’s A. R. Hanson; and 
E. Bruce Wedge, Urban Renewal 
Administration regional director. 
Other highlights included talks on 


“Public Acceptance of the Housing 
\uthority’s Role in Community 
\ffairs” by Edward F. Barry, chair- 
man of the Memphis housing au 
thority; “State Planning Assistance 
Available to Smaller Authorities” 
by Harold V. Miller, executive di 
rector Of the Tennessee state plan- 
ning commission; and panel discus- 
sions on public housing, urban re 
newal, relocation, and accounting. 

The windup session featured R. 
E. Bates, PHA assistant director for 
management, on “Are We Attain- 
ing Financial Feasibility in the 
Public Housing Program?”; Martin 











HOUSING, RENEWAL GET GOOD SUPPORT FROM VOTERS 

While there were some losses, in general, housing and renewal 
came through in good style in recent referenda that have been 
reported to the JOURNAL. Details follow. 


Hartford voters in the November election supported a 1.85 million 
dollar bond issue to finance a downtown Title I operation ex- 
pected to yield about 300 high-rise dwellings, an office building, 
parking facilities. The vote: “yes’”—22,421; “no’”—10,916. 


Grand Rapids voters in an August election agreed to a millage 
boost (from 1.5 to 1.75 mills for three years) to pay for city re- 
building operations. The city has two renewal projects under 
way: a downtown project and an undertaking intended for in- 
dustrial re-use, now under execution. 


Oregon citizens in November: (1) okeyed by a 310,642 to 290,325 
vote the so called “tax-increment” method of financing renewal 
projects (financing is based on expected increases in taxes after 
redevelopment) ; (2) approved by a vote of 393,615 to 253,834 
an increase in the amount of money the state will have available 
for loans issued under Oregon’s veterans housing program. 


In Maryland, a state constitutional amendment permitting any 
county or incorporated municipality to undertake renewal proj- 
ects was okeyed by voters in November. (Previously, state renewal 
laws were applicable only to Baltimore.) Victory came by a 327,- 
178 to 100,527 vote. 


Olivette, Missouri citizens in November approved establishment of 
a local redevelopment agency by a vote of 2931 to 622. 


In New York State, there was approved in November a proposition 
calling for a 5 million dollar increase—to a total of 44 million 
dollars—in annual subsidies for the state’s public housing pro- 
gram. Margin of victory was considerably higher than on a similar 
increase voted for the program two years ago (see November 1958 
JouRNAL, page 375) . 


In Cleveland, several civic improvement programs got the okey in 
November: (1) a 10 million dollar bond issue for a civic center, 
which had been a two-time loser in earlier ballotings (see Novem- 
ber 1958 JouRNAL, page 374) ; (2) a 3 million dollar bond issue to 
finance the local share of what are known as the Erieview (down- 
town) and the Euclid-University Circle renewal projects; (3) a 
4 million dollar bond issue for harbor and airport improvements. 


Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania voters scored the only renewal turndown 
reported to the JoURNAL. Defeated by a 9376 to 4139 margin in 
November was a $500,000 bond issue. However, it is reported that 
the borough still has the power to borrow money for renewa! 
on a “piece-meal” basis. 


In Charlotteville, Virginia, voters in June approved construction of 
200 units of low-rent public housing. 


In California, in public housing referenda staged last spring and 
summer, there were the following results: Barstow, 80 units 
turned down by a 668 to 1109 vote; Stockton, 200 units okeyed by 
a vote of 12,625 to 11,736; Calexico, 30 units turned down, 168 
to 238. 


Glasgow, Montana voters in June approved construction of a 60- 
unit low-rent project by a vote of 549-282. 


In Jersey City, city commissioners last spring approved a $2,735,000 
bond issue, $500,000 of which is earmarked to implement an ur- 


ban renewal program for the downtown, or waterfront, section. 
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Handrick, PHA regional economist 
on “Potential of Housing for the 
Aging Program’; and Messrs. Keyes, 
Hanson, and Wedge, on “What Can 
Cities Expect of the Community 
Facilities Program?”, ‘““How to Im- 
prove Public Housing Public Re- 
lations,” and “Urban Renewal’s 
Future,” respectively. 

Tennessee's new officers are: pres- 
ident—E. Harry Thomas, executive 
director of the Jackson housing au- 
thority; eastern Tennessee  vice- 
president, John E. Way, executive 
director of the Morristown Housing 
Authority; middle Tennessee vice- 
president, James Rhea Clemmons, 
executive director of the Lebanon 
Housing Authority; and western 
Tennessee vice-president, H. A. 
Bransford, Jr., executive director 
of the Union City authority. George 
Guy, secretary of the Nashville 
Housing Authority, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


NEW OLDSTER HOUSING LOAN OKEYS 
BRING FIVE MORE TOWNS INTO ACT 

Another batch of “go ahead” or- 
ders brings to seven the total of 
loans approved by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency under its 
new program of direct, low-interest 
loans to nonprofit organizations 
wishing to sponsor construction of 
housing for the elderly (see Novem- 
ber 1960 JoURNAL, page 392). Re- 
cent okeys went to nonprofit organ- 
izations with plans to build in St. 
Paul, Peoria, and Manhattan—plus 
groups in the first two small com- 
munities to gain approval for such 
projects: Cordell (Oklahoma) and 
Eagle Grove (Iowa). Details on the 
five new projects—in the order the 
okeys were granted—follow: 


St. Paul: Amherst H. Wilder 
Foundation won approval for $540,- 
000 to build 50 housekeeping units 
in the $65 to $85 rent range—with 
utilities thrown into the bargain. 
The several one-story apartment 
buildings, on a 13-acre site near 
downtown, will be the second sec- 
tion of Wilder Residences, a com- 
prehensive housing development 
for oldsters that includes a 141-bed 
nursing home. 


Peoria: Lutheran Welfare Coun- 
cil will get $493,000 to house 60 
oldtimers in a five wing structure 
in one of the city’s suburbs. Meals 
will be prepared in a central kitch- 
en and served family style in wing 
dining rooms. Residents will have 
private accommodations plus com- 


(Continued column one, page 39) 
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Washington Report 





prepared by Roger E. Schmidt 


NAHRO WORKS TO SPEED UP RELEASE OF 1960 HOUSING CENSUS DATA @ JOINT 








HIGHWAY-RENEWAL PLANNING EXPERIMENT BEGINS @ PRESIDENTIAL HOUSING 
GOALS STATED @ NAHRO RENEWAL DIVISION STARTS NEW PROGRAM 











NAHRO PUSHES FOR CENSUS DATA. Agencies waiting for data from the 1960 Census of Hous- 
ing aS a guide in making program decisions are being given an active voice through 
NAHRO in efforts to keep census reports on schedule: in a December 5 meeting, NAHRO 
President Karl L. Falk emphasized to Dr. Robert W. Burgess, director of the census, 
the importance of the reports in local housing and renewal operations. Impetus for 
the meeting came from word that some data would be subject to serious delays. 

As a result of the December meeting and of contacts with the bureau since 
then, NAHRO can report to its members that "Special Tabulations for Local Housing 
Authorities" (three to four months behind schedule) will begin to be released in 
January and will proceed on a regular basis. Reports on "Components of Change" in 
the housing inventory and on residential finance (affecting 17 large metropolitan 
areas) are considerably behind schedule and efforts are being made by interested 
users to improve this situation. 

A full report on NAHRO's activities in behalf of better housing information 
(following up a December 1 resolution of the Board of Governors) is contained in a 
special bulletin sent to all member agencies of the Association. 


JOINT HIGHWAY-RENEWAL PLANNING BEING TESTED. A more successful meshing of highway and 
other development planning in urban areas is being sought through a joint 
enterprise of the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Department of Commerce. 

Under the agreement, federal highway planning and urban planning assistance 
(Section 701) funds will be pooled for the use of state and local agencies 
interested in better coordination of urban development activities. To be applied 
on an experimental basis at first, the undertaking will have an initial drawing 
account of about 5.5 million, dollars, with grants to be matched locally. A joint 
steering committee, named by the two sponsoring agencies, will supervise the 
program, assisted by regional joint committees. 

Any state or local agency may initiate a proposal but it must be under the 
joint sponsorship of a state, metropolitan, or regional planning agency and a state 
highway department. Planning is to be conducted under the policy guidance of a 
metropolitan coordinating committee, composed of local governmental officials and 
representatives of major state planning and development agencies. 


OUTGOING, INCOMING PRESIDENTS STATE RENEWAL GOALS. Both the outgoing and incoming 
heads of the White Household have paused recently to issue wordage on the future 
of householding, for better or for worse, across the nation, particularly in the 
urban centers. 

The report of the President's Commission on National Goals was released late 
in November by President Eisenhower. Here's a brief summary of the surprisingly 
lengthy chapter on “Living Conditions." Highlighting the process of decay in 
cities, and the problems of haphazard suburban growth, the report calls for (a) 
combined private=-public action to enlarge and expand urban renewal programs 
("costing as much as $4,000,000,000 per year"); (b) an increase in the rate of 
construction of lower-priced homes and apartment units; (c) regional planning; 
(dad) experimentation by giving local authorities more’discretion; (e) elimination 
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of racial discrimination in housing... 


Washington Report continued— 





"the attainment of these goals will 


involve massive investment. In the long run this will pay handsome social and 


economic dividends." 


President-elect Kennedy announced in December that he will ask the next 
Congress to create a Department of Urban Affairs noting that the necessary enabling 
legislation was then being drafted by his aides for early introduction on The Hill. 
He suggested that the new cabinet-level operation should have responsibility of 
coordinating all federal activities pertinent to urban development and planning. 


NAHRO RENEWAL DIVISION GETS GOING. The new Executive Committee of NAHRO's Renewal 
Division held its first meeting here on December 8 and 9, under the chairmanship 
of A. J. Harmon, NAHRO vice-president for renewal. 
On the agenda were: outlining of the divisional program for the year ahead; 
matters relating to further revision of Urban Renewal Administration policies and 
procedures; a special meeting with URA Commissioner David M. Walker to review the 
renewal program and discuss both immediate and long-term action needed to 
strengthen the program. The committee agreed that emphasis should be placed on 
improving the two-way communication network between LPAs and those committees and 
staff functionaries representing them in contacts with the federal agencies, etc. 
Standing committees were named to process specific matters of concern as- 
they emerge during the year: committees on planning, land acquisition, relocation, 


demolition and site improvement, 


land disposition, GNRP-CRP, rehabilitation- 


conservation, development, coordination of related programs, project finance, 


administrative practices. 





—— Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 
housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspects. 
By B. Keliy and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science. Univ. of Chicago. 177 
Pp., illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 
This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research, N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., $8.50 
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HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


Just Out. A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N, Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc. Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult. Economist, 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects. 
By W. Nash; Directed by M. Colean. 268 
Ppp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
programs for residential mortgage cred- 
it; clarifies their assumptions and 
goals; and makes recommendations for 
improvement. Focusses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar, 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp., 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50 


hGathy? 


ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community 
Development 





ACTION, as the American Council to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. he volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
Sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most in- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the country. Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series. 
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As this issue of the JouRNAL reaches NAHROites, the curtain will have 
just closed on the most spectacular show yet of the big interest in senion 
citizens that has developed in the United States in recent years: the 196] 
White House Conference on Aging, the first such event in history. The 
conference, held January 9-12, represented the culmination of some two 
years work and study by a national network of state and local committees 
and some 300 voluntary organizations—plus the tapping of talent in the 
field of gerontology across international lines. 

NAHRO, in a number of ways, was in on the White House conference 
from the very beginning: Association “founding father” Ernest J]. Bohn, 



























4 executive director of the Cleveland housing authority, was a member ol 
, the group responsible for the whole show—the coordinating committee for 
x the National Advisory Committee of the conference; many NAHROites— 
. their names have been reported regularly in the JouRNAL—served on state 


and local committees conducting studies and making plans for the confer- 
ence; others were on the lists of official state delegates to the sessions; and 
Marie McGuire, executive director of the San Antonio housing authority, 
a member of the Texas delegation, was one of the speakers at the housing 
group sessions. Directly representing NAHRO at the “by invitation only” 
conference were: Dorothy Gazzolo and Mary Nenno, associate and assist- 


ant director of the Association, respectively, and Marilynn Wacker, presi- 
dent of the Southwest Regional Council, who is with the San Antonio 
authority. 

There is no doubt that the light thrown on the problems of the aging 
at the White House conference will be reflected for many years to come in 
the philosophies of those who deal with senior citizens in one way ot 
another. As was recognized by the NAHRO members in their 1960 pro- 
gram resolution, the conference yield is bound to have impact, too, on the 
Association’s position on the question of housing for the aged (see Decem- 
ber 1960 JouRNAL, page 439). 

Meanwhile, from across the country are coming more and more reports 
of activity on the housing for the aged front. The items below carry for- 
ward the roundup that appeared in the June 1960 JourNAL (page 217). 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 
In the federal housing agencies, there’s been a big run on housing for 
the aged business. Some recent developments: 


In HHFA—No dust is settling on the 20 million dollar appropriation author- 
ized last summer for the Housing and Home Finance Agency's direct-loan 
program for housing for the aged (see June 1960 JouRNAL, page 218): 
loans already have been approved for seven developments (see page 12) ; 
some 260 applications have been mailed out to prospective housing spon- 
sors; and HHFA has received around 1500 letters of inquiry concerning 
the program. A safe bet: supply of money will be far short of demand. 


Meanwhile, the man who last July was hired by HHFA to set the direct- 
loan program into motion, Daniel G. Minto, has resigned, in order, it 
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was said, to attend to personal af- 
fairs in California. Before joining 
HHFA last summer, Mr. Minto 
had been with the Federal Housing 
Administration as assistant commis- 
sioner in charge of operations and, 
earlier, as director of the agency’s 
San Francisco insuring office. 


In FHA—Housing for the aged has 
been a hot item in the Federal 
Housing Administration “show- 
room,” too: FHA records as of Oc- 
tober 31, 1960 for the old Section 
207 housing for the aged program 
and its successor, the Section 231 
program, showed more than 90 
projects (some 10,700 units) from 
31 states and the District of Colum- 
bia on the active list; the list in- 
cluded 27 completed developments 
that are now providing a total of 
around 2800 dwellings for old- 
timers. Meanwhile, interest con- 
tinues to be keen, also, in FHA’s 
Section 232 nursing home program 
(see June 1960 JouRNAL, page 218). 


In PHA—As many of the items that 
follow indicate, local housing au- 
thorities across the country are 
gearing up to provide housing for 
the low-income aged. In this work, 
they have had considerable—often 
first-hand—encouragement from top 
Public Housing Administration 
staffers. 

Commissioner Bruce Savage, for 
example, gave public housing for 
the aged a big plug at the NAHRO 
Annual Conference in October (see 
December 1960 JouRNAL, page 
442). And, when he visited Port- 





land, Oregon recently (see Port- 
land item, page 20), the commis- 
sioner, according to Gene W. Ross- 
man, director of the local housing 
authority, “did an excellent public 
relations job for us and helped us 
substantially in the favorable pro- 
motion of our planned high-rise for 
the elderly.” 

Also on the go promoting hous- 
ing for the aged has been Mary 
Cleverley, recently appointed PHA 
assistant commissioner on housing 
for the elderly (see November 1960 
JOURNAL, page 389). Mrs. Clever- 
ley, too, participated in NAHRO’s 
1960 conference. In addition, she 
attended a recent conference on 
housing for the aged sponsored by 
a plywood association in Tacoma 
(see below); she has been hopping 
around the western United States 
winning friends for the program 
(in San Francisco, for example, she 
spoke before a large gathering of 
local and federal housing officials 
and civic leaders and, in Seattle, 
NAHRO’s Puget Sound Chapter 
hosted her appearance at the local 
public library); and she authored 
an article, “Housing for the Elder- 
ly” that appears in the current is- 
sue of Modern Maturity, publica- 
tion of the American Association of 
Retired Persons. In all of her pres- 
entations, one of Mrs. Cleverley’s 
major points is this: for some old 
folks, the only answer to housing 
problems is the low-rent program. 
PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION— 

Evidence of the expanding in- 
terest in the aged as part of the 
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Shown above is a simplified version of the floor plan of the 
retirement house that was put on display 
in conjunction with the White House Conference on Aging. 
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private housing market is recent 
activity of Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association: 


1—The association last fall spon- 
sored a conference on retirement 
housing that brought together a 
group of “experts’”—lfrom govern- 
ment (the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration’s ubiquitous Mrs. 
Cleverley, whose travels around the 
country are described above, was 
there) from building publica- 
tions . from the homebuilding 
industry . and others—to discuss 
market potentials and problems 
connected with retirement housing. 
Big finding of the conference, ac- 
cording to the association: that 
“misconceptions about the market 
and a lack of reliable, centralized 
information are preventing the 
average builder from tapping the 
vast retirement housing field.” 
Among misconceptions cited dur- 
ing the course of the conference: 
(1) that all retired people are 
indigent—many retirement housing 
deals, it was pointed out, are cash 
transactions and, as a whole, senior 
citizens have proved good mort- 
gage risks; (2) that retired people 
like to move off to the sunny resort 
areas of the country—most, the con- 
ferees said, like to stay in the cities 
—sometimes even the same neigh- 
borhoods—where they have spent 
most of their lives; (3) that retired 
people are infirm—fact is, partici- 
pants agreed, that only a small per- 
centage of retired persons needs 
special care of the sort provided by 
institutions. 


-In connection with the White 
House Conference on Aging, the 
association participated in sponsor- 
sorship of a complete demonstra- 
tion house—it was said to have been 
planned to appeal to people over 
60—on an empty lot in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (see plan, pictured on 
this page) . Cosponsors of the dem- 
onstration house were the National 
Retired Teachers Association and 
the American Association of Re- 
tired Persons. 


3—The association has promised to 
release a “complete information 
package” early this year aimed at 
showing how to satisfy demands of 
elderly house -shoppers. Informa- 
tion is to be based on a two-year 
study that has been conducted by 
the association, the discussions at 
the association -sponsored confer- 
ence mentioned above, results of 
the housing section of the White 
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The Providence authority envisions its 
proposed new project for the aged 


House conference, : ‘ ‘e ; 
nference, and on answers asa garden spot in the midst of downtown bustle. 


to questionnaires that have been 
distributed among members of the 
two organizations for retired per- 
sons that participated in the Wash- 
ington, D. C. housing for the aged 
demonstration. 


PROVIDENCE— 

Single oldsters are getting prior- 
ity treatment in current plans of 
the Providence, Rhode Island hous- 
ing authority: most of the units in 
the authority’s proposed 2.9 mil- 
lion dollar Dexter Manor low-rent 
project will be reserved for golden- 
age live-aloners. Site for the project 
is in a downtown location—it will 
be the first structure in the city to 
implement the downtown master 
plan—and hopes are to make of the 
development a garden spot in the 
midst of the center city bustle. 

Dexter Manor will be Provi- 
dence’s second federally-aided proj- 
ect for the aged (the first, a 36-unit 
motel-type development was com- 
pleted last June and is fully oc- 
cupied—see April 1959 JouRNAL, 
page 123). Special treatment for 
single old folks in the current un- 
dertaking came as a result of the 
fact that in existing projects the 
housing authority has some 530 
one-bedroom units considered to be 
suitable for occupancy by low-in- 
come elderly couples. The new 
project, therefore, will have 120 
efficiencies for single oldsters, as 
compared to 60 one-bedroom units 
for couples; in addition, it will 
have 20 two-bedroom units con- 
structed without benefit of the 
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higher cost limits allowed for hous 
ing for the elderly. 

Dexter Manor will rise up 11 
stories (see picture) and the 118,000 
square foot lot will provide ample 
space for a parklike setting and for 
auto parking facilities. A special 
feature will be a “penthouse” rec 
reation area offering a view of the 
surrounding business section. 

The project has the full support 
of city agencies and a civic com 
mittee that has been promoting a 
10-year program for renewal of 
downtown Providence. 


LOS ANGELES— 

Los Angeles’ Mayor Poulson has 
publicly committed the city to set 
ting aside sites for housing for the 
elderly in all future urban renewal 
projects. The idea is one that had 
been advanced for national appli- 
cation by a Los Angeles developer, 
Paul J. Broman (see June 1960 
JOURNAL, page 220), member of a 
firm that was unsuccessful in its 
attempt to get a piece of San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gateway project for 
construction of housing for the 
aged (see November 1960 JouRNAL, 
page 404). 

Mayor Poulson’s statement on 
the city’s policy concerning hous- 


. ing for the aged was made during 


recent hearings of the California 
senate’s interim subcommittee on 


housing and recreational needs of 
the elderly. One renewal undertak- 
ing, state legislators were told, al 
ready has been affected by the pol- 
icy: what is known as the Temple 
project, where a nine-acre site is 
being reserved for housing for old 
folks. Meanwhile, three other areas 
in the city tentatively have been 
earmarked for trial of a_ plan, 
whereby the city will lease land to 
private nonprofit corporations will- 
ing to construct housing for old 
sters of modest means. 


BALTIMORE— 

Running at odds in Baltimore 
are the city’s urban renewal pro- 
gram and a private organization's 
proposal for the construction of a 
near-downtown development for 
the elderly. The sponsors had to 
give up their No. | choice for a site 
because of the renewal program 
and the No. 2 choice is now giving 
renewal planners a problem or two. 

Here’s the story: The Non-Profit 
Housing Company—it was organ- 
ized by a group of civic leaders in 
1957 especially to provide housing 
for senior citizens—has for some 
time had plans for a 2.5 million 
dollar development to be financed 
with Federal Housing Administra- 
tion mortgage insurance. As a site 
for this development, the sponsors 
had their eye on a piece of land in 
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The Pittsburgh housing authority, 
always on the lookout for ways 

to make life sunnier for its 
golden-age tenants, last May 
opened a senior citizens lounge 

at the Arlington Heights project. 
On hand for opening-day festivities 
was Mayor Joseph Barr, pictured 
trying his hand at shuffleboard. 





Awaiting their turns: a tenant; 

Lt. Col. Paul D. Seiler of the 
Salvation Army; and Alfred Tronzo, 
housing authority administrator. 








what is known as the Mount Royal 
Plaza renewal area. Refused exclu- 
sive negotiating rights on the prop- 
erty and unable to compete with 
commercial bidders, the housing- 
for-the-aged sponsors had to give 
up. 

Although the local renewal agen- 
cy designated another site in the 
Mount Royal Plaza project for 
housing for the aged—and offered 
Non-Profit Housing exclusive ne- 
gotiating rights—the sponsors did 
not want to wait the two years that 
would have been required to clear 
and prepare the land for develop- 
ment. In shopping around outside 
the Mount Royal renewal area, the 
sponsors came up with options on 
a lf-acre site in what is known as 
the Mount Vernon district. Only 
trouble is, the sponsors’ plan for 
the site conflicts with plans for that 
area that have been proposed to re- 
newal officials by the Planning 
Council of the Greater Baltimore 
Committee. Renewal officials have 
asked Non-Profit Housing officers 
to meet with them to iron out their 
mutual problems but no final de- 
cision as to what will happen in 
the Mount Vernon area has been 
reached. 

If Non-Profit Housing goes ahead 
with its plan, the development will 
be the first housing for the aged in 
the city to be financed with FHA 
help. The sponsors’ plan calls for 
200 units renting from $65 to $115 
per month (from efficiencies to 
three-room apartments). Special fea- 
tures: open galleries for apartments, 
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a rooftop lounge and recreation 
area, a first-floor infirmary (resi- 
dent doctors and nurses), basement 
parking facilities. 


LOUISIANA— 

Louisiana has joined the ranks 
of states determined to do right by 
citizens long on years and short on 
cash: the state legislature last sum- 
mer enacted a measure providing 
state contributions to low-rent hous- 
ing for the aged constructed by 
local housing authorities. 

The approved measure repre- 
sents a new try at an old idea in 
the state: legislation for state aid 
for public housing for senior cit- 
izens had been drafted before but 
never got off the ground. Big dif- 
ference between the new law and 
earlier measures: it puts the pro- 
gram under the state public wel- 
fare department, while earlier con- 
cepts had put the operation under 
the aegis of the public works de- 
partment. 

Under terms of the new law, the 
program of state aid is limited to 
5000 units. Other major provisions: 
(1) while the department of pub- 
lic welfare must approve projects, 
it is the local housing authorities 
that must initiate programs; (2) 
the welfare department is author- 
ized to make annual payments to- 
ward projects, which, together with 
rental income, are sufficient to pay 
the total annual operating costs, 
including the maintaining of ad- 
equate reserves; (3) the legislature 
at each session is to appropriate a 





sum sufficient to meet state obliga- 
tions for the program, with such 
amount, however, not to exceed 
$180 per unit each year. 


MILWAUKEE— 

The story of the Milwaukee 
housing authority's “social plan- 
ning” approach to housing for the 
aged is due to be told where it 
might do some good for housing 
authorities across the country: in 
an early 1961 issue of Community, 
bi-monthly magazine of the United 
Funds and Councils of America—it 
is read by social workers and civic 
leaders across the country—in an 
article describing results of “social 
planning” in connection with what 
is known as the Convent Hill proj- 
ect, a low-rent development for the 
aged that is slated for completion 
late this spring. Author of the ar- 
ticle is Edward Aronov, assistant 
director for management for the 
authority and one-time chairman of 
NAHRO’s Management Commit- 
tee. 

From the beginning, the article 
points out, the Milwaukee author- 
ity recognized that housing for the 
aged is a question involving, in just 
about equal dimensions, physical 
and social planning. While there is 
more or less general agreement on 
physical requirements of such hous- 
ing, Mr. Aronov said, there is too 
little known about social require- 
ments and, as a result, the author- 
ity, even before the city council had 
given approval to the project pro- 
posal, turned to the United Com- 
munity Services of Greater Mil- 
waukee for help. End result was 
that a long roster of social agencies 
—public and _ private—volunteered 
their services for the project and, 
because they were able to get into 
the act so early, those agencies that 
would require project space to per- 
form their functions were able to 
work right with architects in plan- 
ning community facilities. (Among 
agencies who will occupy space: the 
city department of recreation and 
adult education, the health depart- 
ment, the Milwaukee Hearing Soci- 
ety, the public library, Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, YWCA. Others par- 
ticipating in the program: Family 
Service, public welfare, Salvation 
Army, Visiting Nurses Association, 
the Social Security Administration, 
Legal Aid, the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service.) 


The wholesale cooperation of so- 
cial agencies with the authority’s 
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plan for housing for the aged led 
the Public Housing Administration 
to waive the usual space limitation 
for community facilities in public 
housing for the Convent Hill de- 
velopment. It had another impor- 
tant result: it brought St. Paul’s 
Church into the act. The church 
has volunteered to employ a social 
worker to direct and coordinate the 
work of all the community services, 
as well as to work on a person-to- 
person basis with tenants who may 
need counseling. In addition, the 
church will furnish housekeeping 
and janitorial services for the proj- 
ect’s social center. 


NEW JERSEY— 

New Jersey’s low-income elderly 
stand to come in for housing breaks 
in two ways: (1) breaks for those 
who own their own homes; (2) 
breaks for those who qualify for 
public housing. 


—1l. Homeowners over age 65 with 
annual incomes of not more than 
$5000 are slated for special property 
tax treatment in New Jersey. Voters 
this fall approved a state constitu- 
tional amendment that, when put 
into effect, will give such homeown- 
ers an exemption of up to $800. 


—2. The way New Jersey commu- 
nities are planning their low-rent 
programs holds out high hopes for 
an improved housing situation for 
oldtimers who do not own their 
own homes in the state. Out of the 
53 low-rent projects currently un- 
der development throughout the 
state, 29 have been scheduled for 
occupancy by the elderly. When 
completed, the projects will yield 
2659 units exclusively for senior 
citizens. 

Meanwhile: in Hackensack, there 
was dedicated in October a new 
low-rent project for the aged, a 50- 
unit development known as Sunset 
Court; earlier, in Guttenberg, a 
new project was opened in which 
36 units had been reserved for the 
elderly; and, in Hoboken, a project 
scheduled for completion this 
month will offer 50 of its 208 units 
to elderly tenants. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Signed into law in late summer 
was a measure boosting by 25 mil- 
lion dollars the money available in 
Massachusetts for state guarantee 
of bonds and notes issued by com- 
munities to finance the construc- 
tion of housing for the aged. Mas- 
sachusetts was the pioneer in the 
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field of state aid for housing for the 
elderly and some 2400 units have 
been constructed under the state 
program since its inception in 1954 
(see October 1958 JOURNAL, page 
315). 


CHICAGO— 

Concern for the elderly tenants 
of an old Chicago hotel proved 
strong enough to divert the tide of 
urban renewal in the city. The 
story follows. 

Chicago's Plaza Hotel, construct- 
ed in 1893, stands on a site in the 
midst of what is known as the 
LaSalle-Near North renewal proj- 
ect. The hotel just recently was the 
center of a controversy over wheth- 
er or not it should be acquired 
along with surrounding properties 
by the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission. ‘Two civic groups—the 
Greater North Michigan Avenue 
Association and the North Dear- 
born Association—were strong for 
acquisition by the commission; the 
hotel owners, however, wanted to 
keep the hotel going while they 
drafted their own plans for a new 
building on the site. The land 
clearance commission's view, as €x- 
pressed by Executive Director Phil 
A. Doyle: “The owners of the Plaza 
Hotel can reasonably be expected 
to demolish the building within a 
matter of years and in the interim 
it provides housing for many elder- 
ly people with modest incomes.” 
Outcome was that, despite its age 
and condition, the Plaza Hotel was 
allowed to stand while all around 
it there was urban renewal in prog- 
ress. 

A new chapter was opened on the 
Plaza Hotel incident in November, 
when the owners announced their 
intention to construct a new 7 mil- 
lion dollar apartment building on 
the site within the next three or 
four years. In making the an- 
nouncement, the owners said they 
would do all they could to make 
certain that the old tenants—some 
have lived in the Plaza for as long 
as 50 years—would be suitably re- 
located in the area, while the new 
building is being constructed. The 
new structure, to be known as Park 
Plaza Apartments, will be made up 
of 34 two-bedroom units, 104 one- 
bedroom units, 44 “jumbo” effici- 
encies, and 44 regular efficiencies— 
all overlooking Lincoln Park and 
all with a view of Lake Michigan. 

Meanwhile, on the public hous- 
ing front, it has been announced 
that the Chicago Housing Author- 


ity will launch a new 12 million 
dollar program for the elderly. In 
December, acting on the advice of 
the city plan commission, Mayor 
Richard Daley recommended ten 
sites to the authority for use for the 
new program. The sites are scat- 
tered throughout the city and will 
provide land for 1078 units in 
“medium-rise” and rowhouse struc- 
tures. 


CINCINNATI— 

Described by the Cincinnati En- 
quirer as “a major breakthrough in 
providing housing for the aged” is 
the launching by the Cincinnati 
housing authority of a new 4.85 
million dollar public housing pro- 
gram that, among other things, will 
provide high-rise living units fon 
the elderly. Announcement of the 
program came in October. 

The Cincinnati proposal calls for 
construction of a new low-rent proj- 
ect on the city’s west end that will 
include, in addition to row-houses 
and a 13-story high-rise for younger 
families, a l4-story building de- 


In the mill in Cincinnati is a 
big new project in which one entire 
high-rise will be set aside for oldsters. 


signed exclusively for the elderly 
(see picture). Groundbreaking ten- 
tatively is scheduled for March. 
The building for senior citizens 
will have such special features as 
a ground-floor recreation center— 
it will have a library, crafts rooms, 
a clinic, and a lounge—and, out-of- 
doors, a brick-enclosed garden area 
to provide for pleasant strolling or 
sitting. Units for the elderly will 
range from efficiencies to two-bed- 
room apartments, with rentals ex- 
pected to be between $27 and $63 
per month, including utilities. 
They are to have such safety de- 
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vices as call bells, bathroom grab- 
bars, and nonskid floors. 


BUFFALO AREA— 

Taking the “far out” side of the 
argument over whether oldtimers 
like living in the bright lights of 
center city or in the relaxed resort 
setting of the hinterlands are spon- 
sors of two separate facilities for 
senior citizens in the Buffalo area. 

One of the developments — de- 
scribed by National Security 
Homes, the sponsor, as a “club 
home for retired persons’—will be 
a 12.5 million dollar village on a 
120-acre site on the fringes of the 
city. The development, to be known 
as Rockledge, will offer fancy living 
to oldtimers who can pay the price 
—either in an eight-story apartment 
building, in rooftop penthouses, 
or in built-to-order cottages—plus 
plenty of trimmings (recreation fa- 
cilities, spacious grounds, health 
care, meals). Costs to those who 
want in: from $8000 to $20,000 for 
the purchase of a unit, plus a 
charge of around $113 per month 
per person to cover food and health 
care. 

The second “far out” develop- 
ment will be an 80-bed nursing 
home being financed under the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration pro- 
gram. The $350,000 home, known 
as Amity Manor, is under sponsor- 
ship of B. G. King & Associates 
and is expected to be completed in 
March. The location: a Buffalo 
suburb, Cheektowaga. Special con- 
struction feature is the use of a new 
kind of aluminum curtain wall, 
said to be highly insulated; Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, developer 
of the material, is fabricating and 
erecting the panels on the site. 


“ee 


STOCKTON— 

Voters in Stockton, California 
may be asked to decide whether or 
not their community will face up 
to the task of providing housing for 
older folks. The local housing au- 
thority has requested the city coun- 
cil to take steps to put a measure 
proposing 100 units of low-rent 
housing for senior citizens on the 
October 1961 ballot. 


HOUSTON— 

The Houston housing authority 
in October officially opened what 
is known as the “Blue Bonnet Area” 
—a section of the authority’s San 
Felipe Courts project that has been 
converted to housing for the aged. 
The special guest at the open house 
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celebrating the event: the Public 
Housing Administration’s new as- 
sistant commissioner for housing 
for the elderly, Mrs. Mary Cleverley. 


CLEVELAND— 


Sliced Chicken 
Baked Acorn Squash 
Asparagus Cuts 
Florida Gold Salad 
Spice Cupcake w/Icing 
Coffee, Tea, or Milk 


The above reads like the menu 
from a Duncan Hines-approved res- 
taurant... but it’s not. It’s a sam- 
ple of the fare available to some 20 
senior citizens who are benefiting 
from the “Meals on Wheels” pro- 
gram operating on a trial basis at 
Cleveland’s Woodhill Homes low- 
rent project. 

The Woodhill “Meals on Wheels” 
program costs participants $1 a day. 
For the money, the oldtimers get a 
noon-day meal, such as the one 
described above, and an evening 
snack (fruit, sandwich, milk). The 
investment also: (1) frees partici- 
pants from grocery shopping trips 
and from the trouble of planning 
and preparing meals; (2) offers 
them the possibility of better health 
through better nutrition; (3) pro- 
vides them with regular “friendly 
visits” from younger people—those 
people who deliver the meals to 
their doors, a feature that is looked 
upon, especially by shutins, as no 
small event. The trial operation at 
Woodhill Homes has worked out so 
well, in fact, that Ernest J. Bohn, 
executive director of the Clevéland 
housing authority, has said: “With 
the experience gained ... I feel 
sure that a large program will be 
initiated by the community.” 

Responsible for initiation of the 
program at Woodhill Homes was 
Maxine Haberman, project man- 
ager, who brought to the attention 
of the Woodhill Homes Advisory 
Committee—a committee made up 
of 48 neighborhood professional 
and businessmen—the fact that 
many of the oldsters living in the 
project were suffering from ailments 
suspected to be caused by malnu- 
trition. Determined that something 
should be done, the advisory com- 
mittee turned to the Cleveland Wel- 
fare Federation. One of the feder- 
ation’s committees had for some 
time been thinking about a “Meals 
on Wheels” program for oldsters 
in the city and circumstances at 





Woodhill Homes offered an oppor- 
tunity for a trial run. 

In order to keep costs to partici- 
pants low, program planners by- 
passed private catering services in 
favor of seeking help from nearby 
St. Luke’s Hospital. The hospital 
director and dietitian proved more 
than willing to participate: they 
agreed to serve from 20 to 30 per- 
sons a day on a five-day week basis. 
Delivery of the meals is handled by 
volunteers of the National Council 
of Jewish Women. 

Meanwhile, more housing help 
for the low-income elderly is in the 
mill in the city. Announced in No- 
vember was the launching of a new 
35.2 million dollar public housing 
program; about 1249 units of the 
proposed 2074-unit program are to 
be reserved for oldsters. 


PORTLAND— 

Making headlines in Portland, 
Oregon has been the local housing 
authority’s new public housing 
program, a big slice of which is to 
be served up to the low-income 
elderly. Three projects make up the 
program, with the largest, a 150- 
unit high-riser, to provide the city 
with the first low-rent housing de- 
signed especially and exclusively 
for the elderly on the west coast. 

The Portland program has been 
making news ever since the plan 
was made public last summer— 
newspapers then characterized the 
authority as rising up to meet a 
housing crisis just as challenging as 
the one that led to the emergency 
war housing program during World 
War II. The plan also hit the head- 
lines in November, when the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration an- 
nounced approval of the program 
for federal aid. And it made the 
news again in December, when 
PHA Commissioner Bruce Savage— 
he was visiting the city, along with 
NAHRO'’s John Lange and others, 
as guest’ of the housing authority 
(see picture)—declared that the 
program would “be a symbol for 
the entire west coast.” 

The project for the elderly—it 
has been named Northwest Tower, 
because, according to Authority 
Executive Director Gene W. Ross- 
man, “it is located in the northwest 
section of the city of Portland, of 
the state of Oregon, and of the 
United States of America’’—is to in- 
clude 75 one-bedroom units and 75 
efficiencies in a 13-story building 
faced with aluminum and glass (see 
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picture). Each floor of the building 
will have a glassed-in solarium and, 
in addition, there will be a sep- 
arate two-story building that will 
serve as a golden-age center. The 
site, Mr. Rossman says, is “an ideal 
one—surrounded by _ beautiful 
churches, adjacent to a_ hospital, 
clinics, and a supermarket and 
within walking distance of down- 
town Portland.” Construction is to 
begin within the next few months. 

In addition to the housing for 
the elderly, the Portland program 
envisions construction of a 39-unit 
rowhouse development for small 
families with pre-school children 
(on the same site as the housing for 
the aged but separated from it by 
off-street parking and a_ play- 
ground) and a scattered-site project 
for large families in another area 
of the city. 


NAHRO SOUTHWEST— 

A significant contribution to the 
bag of ideas on housing for the 
elderly was made recently by 
NAHRO’s Southwest Regional 
Council. The council prepared six 
informal booklets offering tips on 
planning and managing housing 
for the aged that would be useful 
to housing authorities anywhere. 
The packet of booklets—the whole 
is entitled Six Conversations on 
Housing for the Elderly—was dis- 
tributed to those delegates at the 
White House Conference on Aging 
who visited the model public hous- 
ing unit that was on display (see 
San Antonio item, page 22) . 

The six “conversation pieces” 
gotten together by the regional 
council cover: (1) location and 
housing type; (2) sociological and 
health aspects of design; (3) com- 
munity centers; (4) economic feasi- 

































Architect Don Byers’ 
rendering of Portland’s 
project for the aged 

also shows the recreation 
building (right) and units 
for younger families (rear) 
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Gene Rossman, director of the Portland authority, looks over the site 


for a project for the aged that is to go under construction shortly. 
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Housing for the:aged plans won the praise of PHA Commissioner Bruce 
Savage when he visited Portland recently. Mr. Savage is shown below 
recewing the key to the city from Mayor Terry Schrunk. Also pictured: 
Abner Silverman of PHA and NAHRO Executive Director John Lange. 
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Everett’s new state-aided project for the 
elderly is pictured above. Designed by 


William W. Drummey of Boston, the project has 120 
apartments, giving the city a total of 160 units for the aged. 


bility; (5) tenant selection, moving, 
management; (6) ground rules for 
a plan of action. The series of 
booklets is available to anyone, 
anvwhere for 25 cents. Write the 
regional council, P. O. Box 1117, 
San Antonio. 


EVERETT— 

In Everett, Massachusetts, doors 
were opened in October on a new 
1.4 million dollar state-aided pro}- 
ect for the elderly. The new project 
marks the second for-the-aged de- 
velopment to have been completed 
in the city but, according to the 
local housing authority, demand 
for such units is still far ahead of 
supply: when the new 120-unit de- 
velopment was opened, the author- 
ity had $25 applications on file. 

Everett’s new project incorpo- 
rates all the design and safety re- 
quirements established by the state 
housing-for-the-aged program (see 
February 1960 JouRNAL, page 59). 
In addition, the project features 
such “extras” as a fire alarm system 
that is directly hooked up with the 
city’s central fire headquarters and 
a completely underground electri- 
cal wiring system. Each unit in the 
development has a_living-dining 
area, a bedroom, a bath, and a 
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fully-equipped kitchen—including a 
garbage disposal unit. 

To supply headquarters for so- 
cializing for the young in heart, 
a commons building has been in- 
cluded in the project. 


SAN ANTONIO— 

No stranger to the limelight, San 
Antonio’s first low-rent project for 
the elderly (as a result of a recent 
competition, it has been named 
Victoria Plaza) has done it again: 
l—In October, the project made 
Look magazine. In a four-page pic- 
ture story, the nationally-circulated 
magazine said: “San Antonio’s Vic- 
toria Plaza demonstrates how an 
imaginative public housing agency 
can offer new life and dignity to 
the aged.” 
2—In connection with the White 
House Conference on Aging (see 
page 15), a demonstration public 
housing apartment for occupancy 
by senior citizens was set up in the 
National Housing Center. Selected 
to serve as a model: a typical unit 
in Victoria Plaza. 

Victoria Plaza, one of the first 
projects for the aged to have been 
proposed under the federal low- 
rent program, often has been sin- 





gled out for favorable attention, 
one of the most recent occasions 
being at the NAHRO 1960 Annu- 
al Conference, when Public Hous- 
ing Administration Commissioner 
Bruce Savage gave the development 
a special commendation (see De- 
cember 1960 JouRNAL, page 442). 
Among the factors contributing to 
the project’s success: the years of 
careful planning and study that 
went into it (see October 1958 
JOURNAL, page 325); the kind of 
community support that the under- 
taking got—special services, equip- 
ment, even art have been contrib- 
uted by local citizens, civic groups, 
and social agencies to make the 
project something special (see Au- 
gust-September JOURNAL, page 316). 


IN MINNEAPOLIS— 

The Minneapolis city council in 
November gave approval to a new 
1056-unit low-rent program for the 
elderly. The November action rep- 
resented the end of an almost year 
long struggle from which the pro- 
posal emerged whole though 
not unscathed. 

It was in February 1960 that the 
local housing authority advanced 
its proposal to construct some 1000 
units for senior citizens on 13 sites 
in the city. Since that time, the 
proposal has gone through the mill: 
residents of the areas in question 
argued against it—their complaints 
were based largely on old anti-pub- 
lic housing attitudes—and members 
of the city council argued against 
it—arguments in the council were 
based largely on costs. Result was 
that the housing authority com- 
promised on its original proposal: 
the units will be constructed on 
seven sites. The compromise means 
that high-rise buildings will be used 
and, as a local newspaper pointed 
out, the pennywise approach to sites 
could end up as pound foolishness 
when maintenance and manage- 
ment costs are reckoned. 


In specific, the housing author- 
ity will construct four projects 
using 12-story buildings and three 
projects using four-story elevator 
buildings. All of the sites involved 
are clearance sites and, although no 
Title I funds are involved, all are 
viewed by the local authority as 
the start of urban renewal opera- 
tions in their respective areas. (One 
of the neighborhoods in which a 
project for the aged is to rise al- 
ready has been slated for full-scale 
rehabilitation treatment.) 
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RENEWAL TRAINING— 






LPAs gain from plan mapped out by URA, NAHRO 


The Urban Renewal Administra- 


tion in January announced the 
launching of a new renewal train- 
ing device: the “LPA Trainee Pro- 
gram’’—a program that emerged 
from cooperative efforts of the fed- 
eral agency and NAHRO’s Renewal 
Division. Purpose of the program, 
according to URA: to help localities 
bring recent college graduates into 
the renewal field and “to provide a 
pool of trained professional em- 
ployees and technicians to assist lo- 
calities in renewing and rebuilding 
urban America in the years to 
come.” 

What the new training program 
amounts to is an extension—down 
to the grass roots—of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency’s “Hous- 
ing Intern” operation (see April 
1959 JouRNAL, page 118). Local 
agencies benefited only indirectly 
from the HHFA program—through 
a filtering down to the local level 
of those “interns” who decide not 
to stay in federal service; the bene- 
fits to the local renewal agency of 
the new program are direct-URA 
provides financial and technical as- 
sistance to communities carrying 
out Title I projects for the estab- 
lishment of their own in-service 
training programs for professional 
and technical employees. Said URA 
Commissioner David Walker in an- 
nouncing the program: “It is my 
sincere wish that LPAs will take 
advantage of this opportunity. . . 
for the continuing development of 
high-calibre staff that will be needed 
in the years ahead.” 

Specifically, URA’s role in the 
program is to provide financial help 
by permitting a community to 
charge as a project cost the salaries 
of trainees. Providing technical as- 
sistance for the establishment of the 
local training programs are the 
ground rules that have been set up 
—they have been incorporated into 
a local public agency letter that is 
now being finalized—and the re- 
gional URA offices, which have 
been instructed to help local agen- 
cies that want to participate. Pre- 
sented in brief below are some of 
the major rules and regulations 
governing the new training pro- 
gram. 
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Recruitment of trainees: LPAs 
may use any recruiting source—di- 
rect contacts with local colleges, ap- 
propriate civil service registers, 
etc. They also may use the new 
NAHRO-HHEFA applicant referral 
service—NAHRO’s continuing role 
in the program is to keep on tap for 
use by local agencies a list of appli- 
cants for the HHFA “Intern” pro- 
gram who could not be accommo- 
dated. HHFA also will help in the 
recruitment aspect by publicizing 
the “LPA Trainee Program” on 
college campuses and elsewhere. 


Qualifications of trainees: Trainees 
must: (1) be recent college gradu- 
ates; (2) have the necessary aca- 
demic and job experience for the 
positions to which they are ap- 
pointed; (3) have demonstrated po- 
tential for advancement in the re- 
newal field. LPAs must have either 
a personal interview with each can- 
didate (under conditions set forth 
in Section $0-1-2 of the URA Man- 
ual, travel expenses are covered by 
URA) or a record of interview 
through the HHFA-NAHRO appli- 
cant referral service. 


Salaries of trainees: While local 
agencies do not need specific author- 
ization from HHFA to hire a 
trainee, the procedures used both in 
hiring and in training must follow 
the regulations set up, if the 
trainee’s salary is to be eligible as 
a project cost. Trainee salaries are 
to be established in accordance with 
Section $0-1-2 of the URA Manual 
and should be distributed between 
projects and activities (except feas- 
ibility survey) in accordance with 
Local Public Agency Letter No. 
200. Only if a local agency must 
obtain HHFA approval of a revised 
budget, or if the agency proposes to 
hire trainees under an_ initial 
budget still to be submitted, must 
Form H-630, Local Public Agency 
Staffing and Salary Schedules be 
used to list the number of trainees 
the agency proposes to hire (no spe- 
cial documentation is necessary). 


The training program: Aim of the 
new program is to provide the 
trainee with: (1) a broad under- 
standing of renewal; (2) detailed 





knowledge of national procedures; 
(3) an intimate knowledge of local 
operations and their impact on the 
community. Since each community 
is different and since participants 
with a variety of talents will be in- 
volved, the training program, URA 
says, “must of necessity be tailor- 
made for the LPA and the individ- 
ual trainee.” However, certain 
ground rules have been established; 
some of the major elements, as out- 
lined by URA, follow: 

1—Either the executive director or 
a designee shall be responsible for 
the programming and operation of 
each trainee’s training program. 
This responsibility includes devel- 
oping a written training plan; guid- 
ing and counseling the trainee; pre- 
paring written evaluations of the 
trainee’s progress. 


2—The trainee shall be in training 
status for not less than six months, 
nor more than 12 months. 


3—He shall receive a variety of 
orientation assignments within the 
local agency, within related city de- 
partments, in renewal agencies in 
other communities, or, if appropri- 
ate, in the HHFA regional office. 
At least one month of the training 
period shall be spent in organiza- 
tional units other than the one to 
which a trainee is assigned. 


i—Trainees will be expected to do 
substantial outside reading and will 
be required to prepare at least one 
written book report. (A general 
reading list for the “LPA Trainee 
Program” is available at all HHFA 
offices.) 


5—Trainees shall prepare at least 
three written reports, each during 
a different phase of the training. 


6—Attendance at one or more 
HHFA regional workshops is re- 
quired. If no workshop is sched- 
uled during the training period, the 
trainee shall be deemed to have 
completed his training if the local 
agency stipulates he will attend the 
next such session. 

Trainees who successfully com- 
plete the training program will be 
awarded a “Certificate of Comple- 
tion of Training” by the HHFA 
regional office. 
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Is ‘Mass Production’’ of Homes, or Home Pa 


PROPHECY as revealed by FORTUNE magazine 


by HOWARD M. KAHN 


Fortune magazine, from its be- 
ginning in the un-“fortunate” year 
of 1930, dedicated itself to a policy 
of giving “business a literature.” 
However, on occasion, its efforts ap- 
pear to have taken it beyond liter- 
ature to prophecy. One prognosti- 
cation, many times repeated, has 
turned about the promise of the 
industrialized house. First heralded 
in the July 1932 issue, Fortune has 
since published this promise, with 
varying degrees of enthusiasm, on 
at least two dozen occasions. This 
article is an effort at tracing For- 
tune’s enthusiasm over the past 
three decades. 


Fortune first examined the Amer- 
ican housing market in a series of 
articles that culminated in one that 
purported to suggest a “striking 
answer.” Over the five previous 
months, it had posed the market’s 
major problems. Thus, in its Feb- 
ruary 1952 issue, it had asked wheth- 
er the inadequacy of American low- 
cost housing was to be continued 
indefinitely, without solution. In 
March, it had discussed the degree 
to which the speculative technique 
of land development was respon- 
sible for inadequate and substand- 
ard housing. In April, it had posed 
the question of the builder’s and 
banker’s responsibility. In May, it 
had extended a like query to labor. 
And in June, it had subjected the 
role of the municipality, its admin- 
istration and its tax assessment 
practices, to scrutiny. Finally, in 
its July issue, Fortune appeared 
ready to tie the series together. It 
suggested that “the industrializa- 
tion of the manufacture of shelter 
is perhaps the greatest single com- 
mercial opportunity of the age.” 

Fortune began, in a style that 
often depended more upon rheto- 
ric than reason: “The problem of 
design, in the modern low-cost 
house, is not an esthetic problem 
but an industrial problem. It is 
now past argument that the low- 
cost house of the future will be 


Mr. Kahn prepared the above work while 
stud: under Dr. William Wheaton at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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manufactured in whole, or in its 
parts, in central factories, and as- 
sembled at the site. In other words, 
it will be produced in something 
the same way as the automobile. 
And design will occupy the same 
relative position it occupies in the 
automobile industry. Design will 
dictate the form of thousands of 
units instead of the form of one. 
And the designer will necessarily 
consider not only the appearance 
and convenience and efficiency of 
the completed product but the fea- 
sibility of its production in mech- 
anized plants and its distribution 
by modern transportation.” 

Remarking on the fact that the 
prophetic imagination of H. G. 
Wells had never been put to work 
on the future house, Fortune step- 
ped into the breach and evoked its 
own prophetic image. On this note, 
perhaps appropriately, the earliest 
of the Buckminster Fuller Dyma- 
xion houses was introduced. Re- 
porting that the house was designed 
to sell, complete with furnishings 
and accessories, for $1500, its 6000 
pound weight thereby representing 
a 25 cent per pound price, Fortune 
hesitated only long enough over the 
Fuller design to assure its readers 
that careful examination would “re- 
pay study.” 

In the same issue, Fortune ana- 
lyzed, in greater detail, the state of 
the more conventional load-bearing 
house. Suggesting that its indus- 
trialization would be accomplished 
by either (1) mass production and 
distribution at the hands of a firm 
capable of housing manufacture or 
(2) mass assembly and distribution 
at the hands of a central organiza- 
tion drawing upon and coordinat- 
ing the various manufacturers of 
housing materials, the magazine 
blithely projected the future into 
the here and now with a discussion 
of the efforts of two large manu- 
facturing firms: A. O. Smith, whose 
operation was reported to be 
“shrouded in secrecy,” and the 
American Rolling Mill, which “al- 
ready has an experimental house” 
—apparently these companies being 
the only two serious contenders for 


the market, using the No. | approach. 

However, Fortune appeared to 
reserve its greater enthusiasm for 
a newly established company, Gen- 
eral Houses, Inc., which proposed 
the adoption of the second ap- 
proach. (Fortune even suggested 
that the firm was destined to be- 
come “the General Motors of the 
new industry of shelter.) A pro- 
jected advertisement, showing one 
of the company’s houses set in a 
suburban landscape, was reported 
on a full page. It read, in part: 

“WE WILL DELIVER THIS 
FIVE-ROOM HOUSE TO YOU 
THIS VERY WEEK! This an- 
nounces a revolution in the mar- 
keting of houses! Now you can 
come to our showroom and pick 
out your house just as you do your 
automobile. In a surprisingly short 
time you move into it. Everything 
in place . . . Lighting, plumbing, 
heating, refrigeration. Not one 
thing must you add! The cost to 
you ... that is even more amaz- 
ing! Volume production makes it 
possible to sell these modern, pre- 
fabricated houses in a variety of 
designs and sizes for about one-half 
of what it would cost you .. . to 
build. All financing, even to fur- 
niture and landscaping if you wish, 
is handled by a single company . . . 
General Houses, Inc., with the co- 
operation of leading manufactur- 
ing companies, now follows the 
volume methods of the automobile 
industry to save you money on the 
designing, production, erection, 
equipping and financing of houses. 
These houses, delivered and erected 
on your lot, are the first efficient, 
pre-fabricated, low cost houses ever 
perfected.” 

Fortune indicated that “adver- 
tisements such as the above may 
well crowd automobile sales-talks 
out of the preferred magazine pages 
of the next decade . . . Instead of 
floating power and synchro-mesh 
gear shifts, the public of the latter 
"30's will be dazzled with the claims 
of coordinated kitchens, thermo- 
static control, and cooled and con- 
ditioned air.” 

(Continued column two, page 28) 
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PRACTICE as reported at the BRI 


Judging from attendance, the ses- 
sions on the use of preassembled 
components in building were the 
big drawing cards at the Building 
Research Institute conferences in 
Washington November 15-17 last 
year. It is not known whether any 
of the editors of Fortune magazine 
were in the audiences that crowded 
the Shoreham Hotel’s Terrace 
Room to learn about preassembled 
components, prefabricated homes, 
even the industrialized house of the 
future. In the light of what Mr. 
Kahn reveals in his article on the 
opposite page about Fortune’s his- 
tory of premature predictions of 
revolutions in home building, how- 
ever, it is certain the magazine's 
editors should be exposed to the 
stubborn facts of technology, eco- 
nomics, and human behavior as they 
were described at the meeting. — 

Revolutionary? 

Of course, if the hopes, or at 
least the verbiage, of Fortune’s 
writers did not tend to race so far 
ahead of current practice, they 
could take a measure of satisfac- 
tion from words such as those of 
Ralph J. Johnson, director of the 
research and technology division of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, who told his audience: 

“Prior to World War II, 80 to 
90 per cent of new homes were built 
for a known buyer on a ‘sold’ basis. 
The builder literally assembled 
thousands of unrelated pieces by 
measuring, cutting, and fitting on 
the site. Under adverse conditions 
of productivity, he adjusted all 
these unrelated items over a period 
of six months to a year so that they 
would fit and make a house. Today, 
perhaps 80 to 90 per cent of the new 
homes are designed and produced 
on a ‘for sale’ basis to an unknown 
buyer at a predetermined price. 
The house itself is typically built 
in a few weeks above the founda- 
tion. This very brief statement 
highlights a fundamental change 
which, although evolutionary in ap- 
pearance, is revolutionary in char- 
acter. Indeed, home building is well 
on its way to having evolved from 
a craft to an industry.” 
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On the other hand, if Fortune's 
writers did not rush out of the 
room and into print at that point, 
they would also have heard Mr. 
Johnson lament the fact that de- 
spite this progress, “the median 
price of the house offered for sale 
has been rising faster than the me- 
dian family income.” 

Or they could have heard Alan 
E. Brockbank, national chairman of 
the research committee of NAHB, 
put the same thoughts even more 
strongly in three brief sentences: 

“In 1952 the NAHB analyzed the 
forces in the industry. They found 
a revolution taking place in the 
methods of construction and the de- 
sign of houses. They also found 
that if the industry was not careful, 
housing would be priced out of 
the market.” 

Admittedly, it is not the cost of 
the house alone that raises the spec- 
ter of the industry pricing itself out 
of the market. As Mr. Johnson 
pointed out, the costs of land, land 
development, and financing, as well 
as the effects of governmental reg- 
ulations, are some of the other fac- 
tors that haunt the builder. Yet, 
the NAHB research chief reminded 
his listeners that they all had a 
stake in the efforts of the associa- 
tion’s research institute “to im- 
prove the quality and reduce the 
cost of new homes in all price 
brackets.” 


17 Steps to Lower Costs 

To achieve these twin goals of 
improved quality and lower costs 
calls for progress in 17 areas, ac- 
cording to Mr. 
Brockbank, who 
is a Salt Lake 
City real estate 
and insurance 
executive as well 
as the chairman 
of the NAHB re- 
search commit- 
tee. Number one 
on the list is in- 
creased use of components. More- 
over, the other 16 objectives include 
many that, in the last analysis, are 
directly related to the use of com- 
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ate Answer to High Building Costs? Compare . . . 


meeting 


by THOMAS J. BLAKLEY 


ponents, as can be seen from Mr. 
Brockbank’s list of “musts,” sum 
marized below: 
1—Increase the use ol compo 
nent parts. 
2—Use modular dimensioning. 
$—Combine function of mate 
rial and equipment. 
i—_Develop interdependent 
structural systems. 
5—Provide prefinished, durable 
surlaces. 
i—Improve sound control. 
7—Achieve dimensional stabil- 
ity. 
8—Reduce total weight. 
9—Improve fastenings and con 
nectors. 
10—Reduce total amount of on 
site labor. 
11—Reduce the number of skills 
needed to build a house. 
12—Minimize the effect of weath- 
er on the building schedule. 
13—Reduce the total construc- 
tion time. 
{—Increase the use of machinery 
and power tools. 
5—Improve material handling. 
16—Increase construction process 
efficiency. 

17—Develop new products. 

To almost everyone—with the 
possible exception of members of 
craft unions—these 17 objectives 
read good. But, before the editors 
of Fortune hail the list as guide- 
posts to the millenium, it would be 
well to look at some of the expe- 
riences to date before peering into 
the future. 

Components 

For instance, no sooner had Mr. 
Brockbank 
called his listen- 
ers’ attention to 
the fact that in- 
creased use of 
components 
headed the list, 
than he went on 
many Gat”. .« 
it seems that the 
savings we ex- 
pected to make by mass production 
of components are eaten up by the 
excessive cost of production and 
transportation. In many parts of 
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this country builders have worked 
very diligently to componentize 
their homes only to find that. . . 
they did not produce the house 
better or for less money.” And, it 
was not long after uttering those 
words that he lamented the fact 
that, “With all the effort that has 
been put forth in recent years to 
make our panels and large pieces 
entirely stable, we are finding some 
of the most excessive instability 
that we have ever had.” 

Mr. Johnson, whose job it is to 
direct research efforts toward the 
realization of these 17 goals, takes 
a somewhat different slant, which 
at times appears contradictory to 
Mr. Brockbank’s views, as for ex- 
ample: 

“Some components which appar- 
ently cost more money than con- 
ventional materials or methods are 
being used by builders today. How 
can this possibly be so? Basically 
components are wanted and used 
by home builders because they 
make it possible to increase pro- 
ductivity, schedule operations, min- 
imize labor and material waste, 
build during more inclement weath- 
er, control and know cost and, in 
sum total, to reduce cost.” 

Probably Mr. Johnson meant “in 
come cases” .. . if Professor Albert 
G. H. Dietz is correct in saying 
that, “The advantages of compo- 
nents are not always obvious and 
may be non-existent in many cases. 
A careful study is necessary to 
determine in any given instance 
whether and to what extent to em- 
ploy components.” 

Homasote System 

The Homasote Company pre- 
sumably has made a careful study 
and knows to what extent to em- 
ploy components, judging from 
what F. Vaux Wilson, Jr., vice- 


president of the company, reported 


to the BRI conferees. 

“Our discussion,” he said, “is 
confined to those components that 
make up the basic structural ele- 
ments of the house and will not 
include such components as pre-fit 
door and window units, kitchen 
cabinets, and accessories of that na- 
ture. We will deal solely with floor, 
roof, wall, ceiling, and gable com- 
ponents.” 

He then described the character- 
istics of these components as_ his 
company employs them and, since 
knowing the characteristics of such 
units is vital to an understanding 
of the economics of their use, his 
description and his conclusions are 
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both given in full. Here’s what he 
said: 

“Let us consider some of the fun- 
damentals of the components them- 
selves. 

“].—Floor components work out 
well with the sub-flooring and fin- 
ished flooring applied and_ this 
method has been thoroughly tested 
in thousands of homes. 

“2.—Wall components should be 
of room size, and in some cases 
longer. The dry-wall material must 
be applied to both sides of the wall 
in the shop and should be glued as 
well as stapled. 

“3.—Ceiling components should 
be eight feet wide and room depth. 
All joists should be strapped to 
provide a better surface for the 
dry-wall, permit the electric wiring 
to be pulled across the ceiling 
under them, and let out any water 
that might accumulate if it should 
storm before the roof is on. 

“4.—Roof components should be 
up to eight feet in width and rafter 
length. 

“5.—Gable components work bet- 
ter if built in single units and 
should be so designed that the 
studs may be square cut instead of 
having to be cut to the roof pitch. 
This helps to use up short lengths. 

“Let us ask why all five compo- 
nents should be fabricated? The an- 
swer is that, by so doing, sufficient 
savings can be made to open up 
markets that have currently been 
lost because of constantly rising 
prices. A saving of $25 to $50 per 
house is important to an operative 
builder who is filling a tract with 
several hundred houses. But we are 
thinking of custom built houses 
and at the same time trying to 
reach into all price markets. What 
we are looking for is at least a 
$1000 reduction in the cost of a 
small house, without getting the re- 
duction out of the materials, or 
skimping on the construction. We 
feel the quality should be definitely 
kept up to the finest construction 
standards. Therefore, the saving 
must be obtained from the reduc- 
tion of the hours required at the 
site, speeding up the operation and 
reducing the overhead. 

“Analyzing the small three bed- 
room house of 1040 square feet, we 
find that it requires 227 labor hours 
to produce the components and 65 
hours to erect them—a total of 292 
hours. If the same work were per- 
formed at the site it would require 
496 hours. The saving is 204 hours. 
Doing the work at the site, and us- 





ing a crew of four, without com- 
ponents it would require 1514 
working days. As the erection re- 
quires two days, this means a sav- 
ings of 1314 days. Assuming a field 
rate of $3 per hour, components 
save $612. The delivered price of 
the components being $3526, the 
elimination of the contractor's over- 
head on this part of the operation 
amounts to $499, making the total 
saving $1111. This is substantial 
because it means at least $111 
reduction in the down payment, 
which should permit an additional 
10 per cent to 15 per cent lower 
income group to purchase. The use 
of trusses and exterior wall panels, 
without interior finish, would save 
only about 36 hours of site labor.” 
Packaged House 

In addition to illuminating some 
of the fine points of the economics 
of home building, it is important 
to note that Mr. Wilson was not 
talking about a standardized com- 
ponent that could be used by any 
builder. He was talking about com- 
ponents tailor-made for a house 
sold by his company. Now let’s look 
at a slightly different version of the 
manufactured home market as re- 
lated by James L. Pease, Jr., treas- 
urer of Pease Woodworking Com- 
pany, which has been manufactur- 
ing and distributing components 
and homes since 1939: apparently 
a very complicated business. As Mr. 
Pease explained it: 

“We have distributed these pre- 
assembled components as part of a 
complete home package to builders 
who, in turn, have provided the 
land and field work, and have sold 
the finished product and arranged 
for financing for the buyer. In re- 
cent years it has become necessary 
for us (and most other home man- 
ufacturers) to supply not only the 
package of components, but also 
these services as part of the distri- 
bution process: land acquisition; 
financing and planning; construc- 
tion and permanent financing; dec- 
oration and technical advice; con- 
struction technical and cost advice; 
code and FHA approval; advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, training; and 
such other assistance as is necessary 
to assure the builder that his resi- 
dential building operation will be 
profitable. Without providing these 
services, the product (as we know 
it today) is hardly salable to the 
builder in view of the competition 
from local fabricators and on-site 
fabrication. Also, as more and more 
manufacturers enter the field on a 
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sound basis, the area in which our 
product is distributed will be re- 
duced because of freight costs. Only 
the advent of the more econom- 
ical, larger, and further finished 
components that require relatively 
large amounts of capital to pro- 
duce will remove this highly com- 
petitive (and, in many cases, un- 
profitable) influence from the dis- 
tribution picture. Even so, I’m 
alraid that the product may be sec- 
ondary to the services (financing, 
promotion, etc.) that must be avail- 
able to the customer to whom we 
expect to distribute our product.” 
Local Fabricator 

With Mr. Pease’s words ringing 
in our ears, let’s listen to a local 
fabricator, whose competition is 
so significant to the maker of 
manufactured homes. Our man is 
Michael W. Boeke, sales manager 
for Davidson’s Southport (Indiana) 
Lumber Company . . . and it is safe 
to describe him as the only buoy- 
antly optimistic speaker at the ses- 
sions. Mr. Boeke sang the praises 
of the LuReCo system, which, he 
reminded his listeners, was the brain 
child of the Lumber Dealers Re- 
search Council and the University 
of Illinois Small Homes Council. 
LuReCo, he said, “was offered to 
the harassed lumber dealer as his 
answer to the mass invasion of what 
was his private domain by the pre- 
fabricator.” 

In Mr. Boeke’s eyes, LuReCo is 
serving its purpose well. In fact, 
he feels that, “Because of the hun- 
dreds of LuReCo manufacturers, 
each with a certain amount of in- 
dividual inventiveness; because of 
the local nature of the prefab hous- 
ing market; and because of the 
services of the LDRC in communi- 
cating new developments to all 
members, the system seems to offer 
a better chance for survival and 
continued advancement than any 
of its competitors.” 

If Mr. Boeke’s prophecy comes 
true, it might well lead a cynic to 
say that LuReCo survived because 
it is not actually a component sys- 
tem. At least, that interpretation 
might be put on this statement by 
Mr. Boeke: 

“In the competitive strain of 
1960, the prefab builder has put 
heavy pressure on the fabricator 
to produce individuality and flex- 
ibility frequently in terms of a 
model for that builder exclusively. 
To do this meant abandoning the 
economy of repeated production of 
like models and switching closer to 
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custom fabrication. With the man- 
ufacture of the big panels most fab- 
ricators swear by, the result was a 
new set up for practically every 
house coming off their lines. 

“In contrast, the versatile four 
foot panel [NAHB’s Ralph John- 
son does not consider a panel ol 
that size to be a component] per- 
mits almost unlimited variation... 
There are rumors afoot that one 
of the larger home fabricators has 
under serious study a small-panel 
svstem similar to LuReCo as the 
answer to this demand for individ 
uality.” 

And what about individuality? 


A far cry from Buckminster Fuller’s Dymaxion house heralded by 
Fortune magazine in 1946 is this geodesic dome structure, 


house were available at the right 
price. 


The Future 

And, maybe it will be available 

. someday. But, if J. S. Parkin 
son, director of general research 
and new business development at 
Johns-Manville, has the situation 
sized up correctly, that day is a long 
way off. Here is the way Mr. Park- 
inson sees the picture: 

a as we turn to the market, 
we realize that our progress must 
take place in a series of steps grad 
uated to the mechanics of the dis 
tribution and delivery system and 




































made and distributed by the Pease Woodwork Company 
to serve as a vacation home. Other disciples of Fulle 
are producing models for camp shelters, field offices, 

tool sheds, and for other uses. At the BRI 


meeting, James L. Pease, Jr., treasure) 
of the woodwork company, limited his 


discussion to problems of marketing more conventional prefabs. 


It’s conceivable that we'd live in 
standardized houses, just as we 
drive standardized automobiles, il 
the price were right. But there's 
not space enough here to go into 
that question. Nor can we get into 
the matters of building codes and 
jurisdictional labor disputes. Those 
problems, too, it is believed, could 
be solved if the mass-produced 





adjusted to the ideas and tastes ol 
our ultimate customers.” 

Continuing, he outlined his ideas 
in these thoughtful paragraphs: 

“It appears, therefore, that a plan 
for the development of prefabri- 
cation components should probably 
have three separate stages. 

“Stage One would be the devel- 
opment of a component which will, 
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in most respects, resemble the ma- 
terials of construction currently 
used. Preferably it should be such 
that it can be cut with hand saws 
or power saws and fastened, if nec- 
essary, with conventional nails or 
screws. If adhesive fastening on the 
job is required, it should accept 
currently available adhesives that 
can be applied by the ordinary 
skilled carpenter. It will probably 
have to be limited to a four-foot 
width if the materials employed are 
not to be unduly restricted. It 
should be light enough that it can 
be set in place by two men with- 
out the necessity for elaborate 
power lifting equipment. It should 
be so designed that the interior and 
exterior finishes can be of a fa- 
miliar type. In other words, this 
component system should be suffi- 
ciently retiring in nature so that 
when the house is finished the cas- 
ual observer may not even know 
that it was built from prefabricated 
sections. 

“Stage Two will probably call for 
a more sophisticated type of panel. 
We may assume for this panel that 
thinner sections can be used than 
in Stage One because, by this time, 
door and window frames, plumb- 
ing, waste, and vent pipes will have 
been reduced in size to accommo- 
date the thinner panel. Being a 
thinner panel, it will have to have 
a more sophisticated stiffening sys- 
tem that may well be molded or 
otherwise fabricated into the facing 
material at the time of manufacture. 
By the same token, the fastening or 
assembly system can probably also 
be expected to be more sophisti- 
cated as more complex shapes are 
produced. By this time, it is also 
reasonable to suppose that mate- 
rials will be produced in larger 
sizes so that this thin, stiff panel 
will still be produceable in large 
sections. It is quite conceivable that 
this more sophisticated panel may 
also be produced in shapes other 
than flat in order to provide greater 
stiffness and greater span. By the 
time we have reached Stage Two, 
it is reasonable to assume that some 
of the obstacles that now make pre- 
fabrication of plumbing and elec- 
trical services difficult will have 
been overcome. The planning of 
this more sophisticated component 
should, therefore, include means 
for heating, lighting, and electrical 
and plumbing services. 

“Stage Three we can conceive 
as the long-heralded industrialized 
house. This will obviously require 





FORTUNE MAGAZINE PROPHECY — 


(Continued from page 24) 


Fortune had further to report, 
in what must have been a fit of 
technocratic enthusiasm, that “Gen- 
eral Houses estimates arithmetically 
that by permutations and combi- 
nations some 628,992 usable 
variations of (the) one floor plan 
are possible.” 

The time was still July 1932. 

Nearly a year later, General 
Houses appeared to be in much the 
same position as it was when For- 
tune first took up its cause. Reopen- 
ing the issue of the industrialized 
house in its April 1933 number, 
Fortune could report that General 
Houses, the “first to announce a 
commercial integration for a pre- 
fabricated housing industry . 
[was moving] cautiously, [keeping] 
its product in the laboratory, test- 
ing, retesting.” On March Ist of 
that year, its first house was “‘sub- 
stantially completed.” Fortune did 
not again print a projected adver- 
tisement; however, it did report 
that the promised four-room house 
would sell for $3500 and would be 
available “through a limited num- 
ber of dealers after June Ist (1933).” 

The results proved to be disap- 
pointing; Burnham Kelly has noted 
that “up until shortly before the 
war General Houses has built sev- 





the collaboration of several manu- 
facturers because services of various 
types will have to be introduced 
at the time of manufacture. Very 
probably by this time our knowl- 
edge of materials and processes will 
permit us to create large light- 
weight sections that can be rapidly 
job-assembled into a variety of use- 
ful and interesting shapes and de- 
signs. Since the desire of the aver- 
age homeowner for additional fa- 
cilities in his home increases year 
by year, we may also assume that 
the industrialized house will have 
to provide a degree of environ- 
mental control and a variety of liv- 
ing conveniences that today we 
probably cannot even conceive.” 

Mr. Parkinson did not predict 
how long it would take to reach 
stages two and three but since the 
component for stage one has yet 
to be developed, the only justifi- 
able advice to prospective home 
owners would seem to be, “Build 
now—don't wait for the industrial- 
ized house.” 


eral hundred of these houses, an 
output far below its proposed mass- 
production levels.” 


Prefabrication 


Fortune had promised, in its 
April 1933 issue, to “review the 
progress of the prefabricated 
houses” to date. It had also re- 
ported that what had been largely 
“shrouded in secrecy” could “now 
be seen, entered [and] purchased.” 
Actually, only three prefabricated 
dwellings were exhibited at the 
Chicago World’s Fair . . . as yet, in 
April 1933, unopened. Apparently, 
the public was not enchanted by 
the idea of prefabrication; nor, ap- 
parently, were any of the three 
houses, among which was a Gen- 
eral Houses’ house, readily avail- 
able. The Fair, which began at 10 
A.M. on June Ist, was presumably 
opened by a beam of light having 
its origin with the star, Arcturus, 
in 1893, the year of Chicago’s last 
World’s Fair. (It is noted that this 
particular bit of ballyhoo, typical 
of the era, in many ways had more 
to recommend it than had For- 
tune’s second hailing of the new 
era of prefabrication.) 

American Houses, the other man- 
ufacturer whose undertakings had 
appeared to warrant serious con- 
sideration in the April 1933 issue, 
promised a dwelling comparable in 
size and cost to that offered by Gen- 
eral Houses. Called the “Moto- 
home,” and constructed of alumi- 
num, it made “no attempt to com- 
promise with the public nostalgia 
for the picturesque.” However, the 
public did not take to it; by 1938, 
the “Motohome” had been pur- 
chased by fewer than 150 families 
and was shortly thereafter aban- 
doned. Emphasis has since been 
placed upon a more conventional 
product, rather than “a better than 
conventional” one. American 
Houses radically altered its design 
by adopting peaked roofs, wood 
sheathing, clapboard exteriors, and 
plywood interiors. “No . . . com- 
promise” had had its day. 

Fortune had begun the April 
1933 article on the industrialized 
house with what it suggested could 
be a quotation from the argument 
of any advocate of prefabricated 
houses, circa 1931: 

“The average house for the aver- 
age U. S. income ($2000) costs 
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trom $6000 to $7000. We can, with 
mass-production methods, supply a 
house twice as good for one-half 
the price. Against such advantages 
no sentiment can stand. Our mar- 
ket is the rebuilding of the United 
States!” 

Fortune never again as easily 
manufactured quotations. Nor was 
it so quick to promise the immi- 
nent acceptance of the industrial- 
ized house. In fact, it waited until 
April 1946 before reopening the 
subject. In the meantime, the 14- 
year old industry had managed to 
erect some 200,000 prefabricated 
houses, 95 per cent of which had 
been built to meet the exigencies 
of mobilization. The total was, 
however, still less than 8 per cent 
of all the housing constructed dur- 
ing the period. 

Dymaxion, Revived 

Having had more than a decade 
to silently contemplate the prog- 
ress of the industrialized house, 
Fortune sallied forth, in its April 
1946 number, with a fanciful pho- 
tograph of Buckminster Fuller amid 
a confusion of plastic scales and 
three- dimensional cubes. It an- 
nounced, in the caption, that: “By 
far the boldest man to accept the 
challenge of [housing] is Buckmin- 
ster Fuller, whose Dymaxion car 
pioneered the streamlining of au- 
tomobiles, and whose Dymaxion 
house at 50 cents a pound has made 
Wichita the Kitty Hawk of indus- 
trialized housing. And the eventual 
triumph of mass production over 
industry’s sole anachronism will 
come only through the genius and 
courage of housing adventurers like 
Bucky Fuller.” 

The new Dymaxion house, For- 
tune prognosticated, had “a better 
than even chance of upsetting the 
building industry.” Below a color- 
reproduction of the house’s inte- 
rior, Fortune enthusiastically made 
copy of the Dymaxion’s unique- 
ness: 

“This is the industrially produced 
house. No other dwelling in exist- 
ence is even remotely like it. It is 
the only house designed for full 
mass production. It was manufac- 
tured in an airplane factory along- 
side the planes themselves, using 
the same materials, the same tools, 
and the same workmen. The plants 
now standing in Wichita can pro- 
duce 250,000 of these houses a year 
without interfering with the man- 
ufacture of planes now on order 
- . . Between the industrially pro- 
duced house and the prefabricated 
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house tnere 1s al enormous and in 
stantly apparent technological lag. 
The prefabricated house is a com- 
promise—necessary, perhaps, but a 


compromise nonetheless. This 
house looks like what it is, the end 
result of our most highly developed 
manufacturing technique.” 

This Dymaxion, produced in vol- 
ume, was to have commanded a 
$3700 price, or 50 cents per pound 
for its 7400 pound weight. Finally, 
the article, having discussed in fa 
vorable terms the executive talent 
and capitalization available, sug- 
gested that an investment in Fullet 
Houses, Inc. was something that 
might become a bonanza that 
“bankers, manufacturers and Ai 
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had plagued the company from its 
inception. The firm had managed 
to raise $345,000 to build the Dy 
maxion; however, this sum proved 
insufficient to carry development 
beyond the prototype stage. The 
management had estimated that 11 
million dollars would launch Fullet 
Houses as it ought to be launched; 
the gap between the idea and the 
reality was never bridged. When 
one of the model houses was finally 
dismantled, 50 per cent of the firm’s 
total output was liquidated. 
Re-enter: Prefabrication 
In the same April 1946 issue that 
so optimistically introduced Dy 
maxion II, Fortune attempted a re- 
assessment of the prefabrication in 


ROOF COMPONENTS 
8’ wide and rafter-length 


CEILING COMPONENTS 
8’ wide and room-width 





GABLE COMPONENTS 
generally building-width 


FLOOR COMPONENTS 
7’ wide ond up to 20’ long 


Force generals” would do well to 
consider. Unfortunately, it devel- 
oped that any banker, manufac- 
turer, or Air Force general who 
followed Fortune’s advice would 
have been shortly disappointed. 

A little more than two years after 
Dymaxion II had been featured on 
the cover of Fortune, the magazine 
had reluctantly to report that Fuller 
Houses, Inc. was about to be liq- 
uidated as a tax loss. The May 1948 
issue lamented the fact that while 
some 37,000 persons had written to 
Wichita asking for the house, dif- 
ficulties, financial and otherwise, 


Instead of any of Fortune magazine's 
assembly-line houses, 

the Homasote Company ts using 
made-to-order, large-size 
components (see above), in an 
attempt to open up markets 

lost to builders because of 

rising costs. F. Vaux Wilson, 
company vi e-president, told 
BRI conferees that builders 
could save over $1000 

on a three-bedroom 

home, using Homasote’s system. 











dustry. It characterized the prefab- 
ricated house as “good but not 
great”; the industry as “alert but 
amorphous”; costs as “not low 
enough”; and mass output as “still 
[in the] future.” Problems unimag- 
ined in 1932 had developed. Not 
the least of these was the public’s 
nostalgia for the picturesque, which 
had required that the prefabricated 
house approximate the appearance 
of a conventional home. ‘Thus, For- 
tune was able to report: 

“At bottom, the trouble seems 
to be that materials lending them- 
selves to high-efficiency mass pro- 
duction have not been found adapt- 
able to housebuilding as yet 
Except for bonding presses, [the 
building industry’s] equipment is 
little different from that of any 
good woodworking plant .. . It 
seems likely that the real possibil- 
ities of turning prefabrication into 
industrialization will not be at- 
tained until the house can be very 
largely stamped out of some suit- 
able materials like metal.” 

The note was hardly a hopeful 
one. Foster Gunnison, at that time 
the largest of the prefabricated 
housing manufacturers, was report- 
ed as having said: “It is no con- 
cern of Gunnison Homes, Inc., if 
Minnie and ,Joe have not learned 
to want modern houses or tree 
houses or igloos. I don’t care wheth- 
er a house is traditional or modern, 
or even whether the roof is pink or 
green ... I just want to sell houses.” 
It was clear enough that Gunni- 
son’s “Minnie and Joe” still de- 
manded something other than a 
“suitable material like metal.” 

In August 1947, Fortune again ap- 
peared ready to beat the prefabri- 
cated housing drum. Describing the 
whole building industry as one 
“capitalism forgot,” it urged an ex- 
tensive revision to “rescue the 
housebuilding business from _ its 
feudal controls and its chronic in- 
competence.” In declaring that 
every important disorder in the in- 
dustry had been directly traceable 
to its “picayune scale,” Fortune 
could still characterize the industry 
as it had 15 years earlier in its July 
1932 issue. The building industry 
had then been represented as “be- 
ing the history of a $20,000 house 
that cost $40,000, [while] a $5000 
car... sells for $2000.” Moreover, 
eschewing prefabrication almost en- 
tirely, it devoted a large portion of 
the issue to a description of the 
Levitt operation. It concluded that 
“if the result is not yet a cheap 
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house, there is reasonable indica- 
tion that this is the route by which 
[prefabricated] houses will have to 
come. 


The Lustron House 

Having briefly mentioned the Lus- 
tron house in a January 1947 re- 
view of “the housing mess,” For- 
tune turned, in its November 1949 
issue, to a total survey of what it 
called “that Lustron affair.” The 
article did not reveal any special 
enthusiasm for the halting produc- 
tion of the industrialized Lustron 
house. It reported that the federal 
government had invested, to date, 
some 37 million dollars in the proj- 
ect, more than three times what the 
management of Fuller Houses had 
indicated they required to properly 
launch the Dymaxion II. Declaring 
that Lustron was likely to require 
another 15 million dollars in order 
to launch its own house, Fortune 
concluded on the following dour 
note: “The Lustron case has set a 
precedent. This is the first time the 
government has appropriated, in 
peacetime, any considerable sum 
for private venture capital. The 
woods are full of bright young men 
with ideas for revolutionizing some- 
thing or other. If Carl Strandlund 
deserved help, so probably do many 
of them. But does anyone in his 
right mind want the government 
to decide who deserves it?” 

Lustron, shortly thereafter, was 
liquidated, never having succeeded 
in producing its house with any- 
thing close to industrial efficiency; 
Fortune even failed to accord it 
obituary space. 


Hopes Rise Again 

In its April 1950 issue, Fortune 
appeared ready to commit itself 
again on the matter of the house 
that seemed unwilling to come of 
age. Declaring, in large type, “NA- 
TIONAL HOMES CORP. HAS 
FOUND THE KEY TO MASS 
PRODUCTION—THE FINANC.- 
ING OF DISTRIBUTION,” it 
opened with a salvo for free enter- 
prise and the industrialized house 
nearly come true: 

“The largest producer of prefab- 
ricated houses in the U.S., National 
Homes Corp. of Lafayette, Indiana, 
never had anywhere near the pub- 
licity of its glittering competitor, 
Lustron—‘the greatest single devel- 
opment in housing since one stone 
was placed on another.’ Lustron, 
on $37.5 million of R.F.C. money, 
sold only 2,000 houses in its two- 





year existence and then went bank- 
rupt. National Homes, with capital 
of $2,560,000, of which more than 
half is earned surplus, is building 
at the rate of 12,000 houses a year.” 
Fortune attributed National's suc- 
cess to its efficient distribution tech- 
niques. Thus, it reported, ““Nation- 
al has set up its dealers to turn over 
their houses quickly and in volume 
..- Dealers can buy the lots, put up 
the houses, and arrange the mort- 
gages without resort to local banks.” 
In so reporting, Fortune gave cre- 
dence to the factor that it, as well 
as the still fledgling prefabrication 
industry, had failed to recognize 
and remedy: that the real problem 
facing the industrialized house 
turned about the fact that the 
spread between the price of a two- 
bedroom National Thrift House, 
F.O.B. factory, at $2124 and the 
average cost to the owner within 
a 500-mile radius was something on 
the order of $4000. The problem, 
therefore, became one not so much 
of producing an inexpensive house 
at the factory, as one of delivering 
it erected on the site—and still in- 
expensive. By the end of 1949, Na- 
tional had succeeded in delivering 
nearly 5200 units, 90 per cent of 
which had cost less than $6300. 
National’s progress was to be fol- 
lowed by several short notes. One 
of these, which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 1951 number, reported that 
National's total production to date 
had reached 35,397 units, although 
its houses were no longer available 
for less than $7000. Instead, the 
price had doubled, strangely in 
keeping with the 1932 dictum that 
the building industry was charac- 
terized by a “history of a $20,000 
house that costs $40,000, [while] a 
$5000 car... sells for $2000.” More- 
over, the statement was applicable 
to the most successfully manufac- 
tured house in the United States. 
The February 1954 issue had later 
to report, with a !arge show of en- 
thusiasm, that National Homes had 
had its largest year, having finally 
succeeded in producing 12,738 units 
for a gross of 35 million dollars. It 
even went so far as to quote James 
R. Price, the firm’s president, as 
having said: “We're going to be 
the General Motors of the housing 
industry.” (Fortune may be pre- 
sumed to have forgotten having 
printed very nearly an_ identical 
statement in its July 1932 issue. At 
that time, it had called General 


(Continued column two, page 43) 
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OPEN OCCUPANCY — 


Chicago is experimenting in two renewal projects 


FERD KRAMER, President of Draper and Kramer, Incorporated—the firm managing 
two Chicago Title I developments being leased on an open-occupancy basis (Lake 
Meadows and Prairie Shores)—presented the following address at a November meet- 
ing of NAHRO’s Potomac Chapter. Mr. Kramer's talk touched off a lively question- 
and-answer period; some of the questions Mr. Kramer answered are reproduced on 


pages 32 and 34. 


For the past 30 or 40 years, we 
urban dwellers have been pursu- 
ing the most wasteful, ridiculous 
way of life that one can possibly 
imagine. We have done so for a 
variety of reasons, two of which 
are: a reluctance to accept the an- 
noyances of bad municipal house- 
keeping and a fear of the unknown: 
that is, apprehension about living 
in the same neighborhood with a 
member of a minority group. We 
have given up a convenient, eco- 
nomical place to live, which also 
has at hand the long list of cultural 
advantages to be found in a great 
city—art, music, theatre, museums, 
the stimulation of great universi- 
ties, and so on—for expensive sub- 
urban living, with its relative 
dearth of cultural advantages . . . 
and with the fatigue of commuting 
daily added on. 

It has been only recently that ex- 
perience seems to show that it is 
possible to replan and rebuild our 
cities so that most of the people— 
that is people in the middle-income 
bracket—can again live in a con- 
venient and economical location. 
And I believe it is being proved 
that, without coercion, such city 
living can be brought about for all 
people, regardless of their race, 
creed, or color. 

For what it is worth, I will give 
you a brief sketch of what has been 
happening in one centrally located 
area in Chicago. I do so with some 
trepidation because the experiment 
is not complete. It hasn’t been in 
existence long enough to prove 
without a doubt that it will be suc- 
cessful. And it still does not en- 
compass the broad spectrum of the 
population that is necessary for the 
building of a whole new commu- 
nity. 


Early Days 


At the turn of the century, one 
of the finest places to live in the 
entire city of Chicago was the near 
south side. In a relatively concen- 
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trated portion of this near south 
side lived many of the people who 
made Chicago great: the Pullmans, 
the Armours, the Swifts, and the 
Fields. (I might add that the 
Kramers lived on the fringe of this 
area.) It was an ideal location: on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, with- 
in easy access to the Loop, and just 
midway between the Loop and the 
great University of Chicago. In this 
area, there grew and flourished two 
important institutions: Michael 
Reese Hospital and Armour Insti- 
tute, which later became the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. As 
the neighborhood grew older, its 
fine homes became obsolete. 
Negroes, imported from th; south 
by the packing companies, started 
moving into the periphery of the 
neighborhood and soon there was 
a general exodus of white people 
from the area, generally to the 
edges of the city. The downward 
change in this neighborhood began 
about 1915. 


To Stay or Go? 

The deterioration took place rap- 
idly, so that, in the 1940's, both 
Michael Reese and the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology felt that their 
situations were critical. At that 
time, they felt they had to decide 
whether or not to flee this neigh- 
borhood. The majority opinion of 
the directors of one of these insti- 
tutions was that, since their insti- 
tutions had indeed been entirely 
engulfed by the slums and by the 
Negro ghetto, they could not hope 
to survive in this area; therefore, 
they would have to move. How- 
ever, when the costs of moving, 
the costs of replacing all the pres- 
ent buildings, plus the costs of the 
additional facilities that were so 
badly needed were added up, both 
institutions discovered that a move 
would be so costly that it would 
be impossible of accomplishment. 
They decided the economical pro- 
cedure would be to stay and use all 
their resources, financial and polit- 


ical, to improve the areas in which 
they were located. 


Momentous Beginning 

Two momentous things hap- 
pened almost at the same time. 
One, Michael Reese Hospital de- 
cided to hire a full-time planning 
staff and, two, in 1945 the Illinois 
Institute of Technology and Mi- 
chael Reese jointly decided to form 
the South Side Planning Board, a 
citizens’ organization to replan the 
area from the New York Central 
tracks just west of Illinois Tech to 
the lake, and from 12th Street to 
17th Street, an area of about seven 
square miles. These decisions were 
all made before there was either 
state or federal redevelopment leg- 
islation, which, of course, would 
be necessary to implement any 
plan that these organizations might 
draw up. 

The most important and signifi- 
cant step that was taken was the 
publishing of a brochure entitled 
An Opportunity for Private Invest- 
ment in Chicago, which was largely 
the creation of Reginald Isaacs, 
then planning director of Michael 
Reese Hospital and now head of 
the department of city planning at 
Harvard University. This booklet 
set forth a detailed plan for the 
redevelopment area. It showed the 
individual buildings that might be 
put on the land. It even had de- 
tailed statements on costs of land, 
utilities, and construction; on rent- 
als; and on operating expenses— 
all designed to show that the real- 
ization of the plan was economi- 
cally feasible. The interesting and 
most unbelievable part of this story 
is that there is a striking similarity 
between this plan, drawn up in 
1945, and the actual developments 
that have been constructed and are 
now actually being used. 

A four-pronged attack on the re- 
development of the area was begun 
in 1945. One, a 30 million dollar 
rebuilding program, pushed with 
great vigor by the Illinois Institute 
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of Technology; two, a 20 million 
dollar rebuilding program for a 
completely new campus for Michael 
Reese Hospital; three, a 35 million 
dollar, 100-acre Lake Meadows de- 
velopment, consisting of 2000 dwell- 
ing units, a shopping center, and 
recreation facilities, now completed, 
by the New York Life Insurance 
Company; and, fourth, a 20 million 
dollar, 1700-family dwelling unit 
project known as Prairie Shores. 
The satisfactory accomplishment of 
each part of this program was es- 
sential if the entire program were 
to prove successful over the years. 
In other words, it would have been 
throwing money away for either 
Michael Reese or Illinois Tech to 
pour more money into their cam- 


puses unless the surrounding areas 
were to be improved, so that stu- 
dents and patients and employees 
alike would not only feel safe going 
through the area to these institu- 
tions, but, what is just as essential, 
that there would be modern living 
accommodations close to their work 
at rentals they could afford to pay. 
The interdependence of these proj- 
ects, one upon the other, is illus- 
trated by the fact that neither the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
nor the investors in Prairie Shores 
would have started their projects 
had not Illinois Tech and Michael 
Reese embarked upon theirs. 
Housing Goals 
The developers of the two gi- 


gantic housing projects in this area 





FERD KRAMER TURNS “ANSWER MAN" 


What kind of promotion campaign did you have? 
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We put ona real campaign to secure a more balanced occupancy, 
i.e., a greater proportion of white tenants at Lake Meadows. 
(a) Two able young men with master’s degrees were hired; (b) 
we canvassed employers, institutions, public school teachers; 
(c) we distributed brochures; (d) we held special open houses 
for special groups; (e) we advertised on the local FM radio sta- 
tion, which carries cultural programs—poetry, music, drama, and 
the like: this last approach produced greater results than any 
other technique. 


What did you mean when you said you had “a quota system 
in reverse?” 

There was no nonwhite quota system used at Lake Meadows 
or Prairie Shores. At this time, Prairie Shores is so popular that 
we have all of the white applicants needed and a priority is 
given to qualified Negro applicants in order to keep the balance 
of about 80 per cent white and 20 per cent nonwhite. The non- 
white lag came about because of a very substantial expansion 
in the past five years of housing opportunities in Chicago for 
Negroes with adequate income. 


If a quota on nonwhites were found necessary, when should non- 
whites be admitted? After the white residents have been housed? 


No, there should be open occupancy from the beginning. 


Has there been a shift in the racial balance of the buildings? 
No. 


Has there been an effort to raise the low white percentage in the 
first Lake Meadows buildings? 

While additional buildings at Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores 
were being constructed, no effort has been made. Now there are 
some opportunities for this. 


How does the rate of turnover compare with that in other prop- 
erties your firm handles? 

At Prairie Shores, priority was given to Michael Reese internes 
and residents. This means substantial turnover every July for 
this group. The rate of turnover for the other units is about the 
same as in buildings elsewhere. 


had a number of things in mind. 
One, they wanted planned develop- 
ments that would provide the light, 
air, and greenery that had never 
been made available in the city 
before; two, they wanted the rent- 
als to be such that the projects 
could be made available to middle- 
income people; three, they wanted 
their fine modern apartment devel- 
opments, which would be replacing 
a Negro slum, not to become a 
Negro ghetto; and, fourth, they 
wanted ancillary facilities to be 
provided to make this area an at- 
tractive place to live: they wanted 
shopping, educational, and _ recre- 
ational facilities. 

In the early stages, by far the 
most difficult objective to attain 
was a fully integrated neighbor- 
hood. This program, certainly dif- 
ficult as it was, was made more 
difficult, I believe, by fortuitous 
circumstances. The original plan 
provided for clearing the entire 
area to be developed by the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Un- 
fortunately, a smalk adjoining area 
that was to be developed by other 
people was cleared and made avail- 
able first. But, when the land was 
offered to these people, they de- 
cided not to go through with the 
deal. The city then asked the New 
York Life Insurance Company to 
take over this area and to start 
building at once. The New York 
Life Insurance Company complied 
with this request, with the result 
that we were trying to rent apart- 
ments in a sea of rubble, with part 
of the slums nearby still standing 
and occupied. Thus, it was very 
difficult, almost impossible, to get 
white people to move into this area. 
The only reason we (my firm was 
active at this time as management 
agents for the New York Life In- 
surance Company) could get self- 
respecting Negroes to move in was 
because, at that time, they were so 
desperate for decent housing that 
they would rent good housing in 
any kind of a neighborhood. — 


First Open Occupancy Effort 

In an effort to stimulate white 
occupancy in these first 500 units, 
we ran advertisements setting forth 
the attractive features of these 
apartments and the extremely fa- 
vorable rent scale. We gave the 
address and telephone number of 
our Loop office and kept the office 
open on Saturdays. We hoped to 
get the opportunity to talk to the 
people who might respond. We 
knew that, if we just gave the ad- 
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dress of the property, of course, it 
would immediately identify it as a 
Negro slum. Our switchboard was 
fiooded with calls because of the 
attractiveness of what we were ol- 
fering: apartments in an elevator 
building, a view of Lake Michigan, 
rentals 40 per cent below anything 
comparable in the city. We did get 
many interested people to come 
into the office. We got a few to go 
out to take a look. But most of 
those who telephoned, when told 
of the address, would say, “I’m 
broadminded, but not that broad- 
minded” ... and then hang up. 

In the first 500 units, I believe 
there were only a dozen white fam- 
ilies: a very dismal start. However, 
as the area was further demolished 
and as the next buildings were 
built, a larger number of white 
tenants moved in. The first 22-story 
buildings ran about 25 per cent 
white occupancy; the last 22-story 
building, about 50 per cent white 
occupancy. 

Prairie Shores 

After the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company project had gone 
well past its mid-point, the Prairie 
Shores project got under way. 
When its first building came on the 
market, one could already see the 
beautiful new campus of Michael 
Reese on its eastern border and 
the magnificent New York Life In- 
surance Company project on its 
southern border. Therefore, Prairie 
Shores found it a great deal easier 
to attract white tenants than had 
been the early experience at Lake 
Meadows. 

The Prairie Shores development 
is now running about 80 per cent 
white occupancy. This percentage 
was attributable, I believe, to one 
additional factor. At Prairie Shores, 
we give a priority of occupancy to 
staff and employees of Michael 
Reese Hospital. We held an open 
house for the Michael Reese peo- 
ple before we opened it to the pub- 
lic. As a result, about 45 of the 
first 50 approvable applications 
were white. Therefore, when it was 
opened to the public and a white 
applicant asked us what the per- 
centage of Negroes would be in 
the project, we could say that “at 
the present time, it is running over 
75 per cent white.” We found this 
answer to be tremendously impor- 
tant in giving white people the kind 
of assurances that they thought 
they should have. The first build- 
ing of 342 units, when rental was 
completed in 1958, had 77 per cent 
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Prairie Shores (above) and Lake Meadows (below) are the open-occupancy 
developments managed by Ferd Kramer's firm on Chicago’s south side. 
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FERD KRAMER TURNS "ANSWER MAN" 


What about schools and other community facilities? 

Adequate community facilities, ready on time, are most im- 
portant. Lack of these facilities, especially schools and recreation, 
was a problem. In this area were the worst schools—old, anti- 
quated buildings; overcrowded classes; low quality of teaching. 
Boards of education do not seem to want to provide schools in 
advance; they want to wait until they can count the children. 
We did succeed in getting an elementary school built on the 
development, with grades | through 6. The development has its 
own cooperative nursery school. 

After waiting a long time for park and recreation officials to act, 
we purchased land for recreation facilities, to be operated by us 
in cooperation with Michael Reese. 


Do you plan to build three- and four-bedroom apartments for 
large families? 

I don’t believe high-rise developments are suitable for families 
with children. These families should be housed in single-family 
units or garden apartments; some of both of these are planned. 


Is there public housing nearby? If so, what effect, if any, has 
it had? 

There are two public housing projects quite close by, which 
have had no effect on the success of our development. Public 
housing, per se, is no hindrance as a complement to middle- 
income housing. But thousands of public housing units, in one 
area, is deplorable. In the past ten years, all of Chicago’s pub- 
lic housing, planned as well as constructed, is on the south side. 
Regardless of the factor of race, this is socially not good either 
for the total community, the immediate neighborhood, or pub- 
lic housing residents themselves. 


You said the less fanfare, the better. What was the attitude of 
the press? 

The press in Chicago was fair with publicity and pushed the 
project. It mentioned, but did not fuss over, the open occupancy 
feature. 


What about suburban bars against nonwhites? 

Relaxation of the bar against nonwhites in the suburbs, to ac- 
complish more housing at the middle-income level in inlying 
areas would be of great help. There is no argument about it. It 
is coming about. But it is a slow process. ' 


If your housing hadn't been a bargain, would it have been a 
success in open occupancy? 

It is hard to say that the price of the housing is the biggest suc- 
cess factor but certainly economic advantage is most important. 


Do the tenants participate in various community activities, on 
an integrated basis? 

While our tenants, as a group, are not organization joiners to a 
large extent, they do participate, together, in the development’s 
programs, such as the nursery school and similar activities. 


What can the federal government do for such developments? 
What the federal government can and should do for faster prog- 
ress with developments like Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores 
is not a difficult question. Norman Mason knows my position on 
this. It is to make mortgage money available at rates making for 
rentals to serve such a market. 


Is it true that you moved to Prairie Shores? 
Yes, we sold our home in the suburbs and moved in. It’s very 


good living! 
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white occupancy. Two more sim- 
ilar units have been completed and 
they are running about 80 per cent 
white occupancy. Many people ask 
if we have a quota system. The 
interesting thing is that now we 
have what you might call a quota 
system in reverse. The occupancy 
could easily run over 80 per cent 
white (which we do not want) be- 
cause we have so many more qual- 
ified white applicants than we have 
Negro applicants. We have, there- 
fore, made a special effort to pro- 
cure qualified Negro applicants. 

We are now in the final stretch 
of completing the Prairie Shores 
project, with two more buildings 
under construction. Complete as- 
surances of success cannot, in my 
opinion, be achieved until all the 
slums in the area have _ been 
squeezed out and many more build- 
ings constructed. The vast majority 
of apartments so far built have 
been efficiencies and one-bedroom 
and two-bedroom apartments—plus 
a few three-bedroom units. If we 
are to have a stable neighborhood, 
we must have more apartments 
suitable for family living, partic- 
ularly for families with children. 
This means many more garden- 
type and rowhouse developments, 
many with three and four bed- 
rooms. We must have more schools, 
particularly high schools; more 
churches; and more parks and rec- 
reational facilities. We hope to em- 
bark on a development of this type 
in the very near future. 

One last word. This is the first 
speech I have made on this subject 
and I thought quite awhile about 
it before I accepted the invitation. 
I believe firmly that the less fuss, 
the less of a spectacular that one 
makes of this pioneering effort, the 
easier it is of accomplishment. The 
people who live at Prairie Shores 
do not think of themselves as pio- 
neers. They are a group of solid 
citizens, 80 per cent of them with 
incomes from $4500 to $8000, who 
recognize the great advantages of 
living in the central city, who know 
a good buy when they see one, and 
who take pride in the fact that, for 
the first time, they have the oppor- 
tunity of residing in an apartment 
development where the facilities 
and maintenance are comparable 
to the finest buildings on Lake 
Shore Drive, our Gold Coast, and 
where the tenant selection policy as- 
sures them of neighbors who appre- 
ciate fine living accommodations. 
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LANDMARKS ALONG THE ROAD TO RENEWAL 


In somewhat of a departure from tradition, the “City News” column in 
this month’s JouRNnaL has been devoted exclusively to some decisive actions 
on the housing and renewal front —actions that, because they represent 
turning points in the battle to rebuild cities, are “landmarks on the road 
to renewal.” 














































IN GREENSBORO—Greensboro’s 80-acre Cumberland project has become the 
landmark redevelopment operation for all of North entien it was the 
Cumberland project that was used to test the constitutionality of state 
enabling legislation, with the result that the state supreme court this 
summer okeyed the law and, hence, gave the green light to all redevelop- 
ment jobs under planning across the state. 


North Carolina’s struggle for effective redevelopment legislation goes back 
, about ten years: a 1951 law proved unworkable because it denied local 
, agencies the right to take title to any standard house, even if the dwelling 
stood in the midst of blight. While there were some abortive attempts to 
get special legislation on the books, it was not until 1957 that the existing 
; law was amended to make eminent domain provisions more realistic (see 
) July 1957 JourNAL, page 239). Since the courts had refused to consider 
“friendly” tests of the 1957 law, it was not till last year—when the Greens- 


boro redevelopment agency sought to take over property being held in 
trust by a local bank—that the necessary controversial issue was created. 
In its June decision, the supreme court maintained that redevelopment is 
; a proper function of local government. 


However, not settled in the Greensboro case is the question of local financ- 
ing for redevelopment. The state constitution provides that ad valorem 
taxes may not be used except for “necessary expenses” and, according to 
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, Robert E. Barkley, director of the Greensboro redevelopment agency, the 
‘ question of whether redevelopment constitutes such a “necessary expense” —- Sketch below was taken from 
was avoided in the test case. While this issue has not affected the Greens- the booklet released last year 
. boro program—the city is using non-ad valorem taxes to finance its share —) AC TION-Housing, Inc. 

of the Title I project—it is more than likely to cause some trouble for to announce plans for the 
t smaller communities in the state, Mr. Barkley said. East Hills test-tube community. 
t The house-on-stilts shown is 
t one of the many varied 
7 IN PITTSBURGH—“. . . most significant private development in the history designs suggested for the area. 
:. of Pittsburgh housing. . .’ , 
€ That was one of the comments of Pittsburgh’s mayor, Joseph M. Barr, 
© when it was announced in December that a builder had been named to 
c start work on East Hills—an experimental community in which are to be 
ad tested new financing devices and new concepts in design, building, and 
> land-use for the production of middle-income housing. The proposal for 
d East Hills has excited national attention ever since it was announced last 
h year by its sponsor, ACTION-Housing, Inc. (see March 1960 JouRNAL, 
oO page 102). 
e The test-tube community is to go under construction this spring on a 


d 130 acre site—the last big open site remaining in the city. Through its 
Pittsburgh Development Fund, ACTION-Housing, Inc. has acquired the 





a land and worked out preliminary plans for a 1400-unit community. Under 
. terms of the December contract, the builder—Catranel, Inc.—is to buy the 
“— land from ACTION-Housing and handle the finalization of plans (a local 
om architect, B. Kenneth Johnstone, will do the job in association with Satter- 
le lee and Smith of Washington, D. C.); plans remain subject to approval 
e of the sponsoring organization. The entire East Hills area is being devel- 
d oped for families in the $5000-$8000 income bracket. 

“4 (Continued next page) 
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LANDMARKS... 


IN BALTIMORE—Destined to become 
the showcase for rehabilitation les- 
sons learned firsthand through the 
trial and error method is a_ big 
hunk of a Baltimore urban renewal 
project known as Harlem Park— 
an almost 150-acre project that in 
October was approved for execu- 
tion by the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration. The “how-to” model for 
the 72 acres of the project slated 


“Before” and “after” scene in Baltimore “demonstration” house 





for rehab treatment is a Section 
314 “demonstration grant” study 
that has been under way in one 
block of the area (see May 1960 
JOURNAL, page 178). Among ideas 
and techniques tried in the dem- 


IN NEW ROCHELLE—New Rochelle, 
New York got on the road to re- 
newal in November with the sale 
of 6.6 acres of land in a 66-acre 
downtown renewal project to Agora 
Renewal Corporation. The spon- 
sor paid a total of some $800,000 
for the land, on which, together 
with an adjoining 12 acres, it hopes 
to construct a 27 million dollar 
shopping and transit center. 


The November transaction was a 
test sale, ordered by the city coun- 
cil to see how redevelopment would 
go in the city. Land in the 66-acre 
downtown project—it is known as 
the Cedar Street project—still re- 
mains to be acquired and cleared 
by the local redevelopment agency. 
The Agora company some time ago 
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onstration block that could be ap- 
plied to the over-all area: 

—public purchase-resale. One pos- 
sible answer for what the Baltimore 


Sun recently called the “ultimate 


problem” in any rehab effort—prop- 
erties that require expensive repairs 
that their owners are not able to 
finance—is the purchase-resale plan 
tried in the demonstration block. 

Opened to public inspection in 
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November was one of ten dwellings 
that had been purchased by the 
local renewal agency for resale to 
private contractors willing to under- 
take beauty treatment. The build- 
ing, made up of three two-bedroom 


had expressed its interest in the 
parcel purchased in November and 
the city council had approved the 
organization’s plans for the land 
before the sale was made official. 


Designed by John Craham and 
Company, Agora’s shopping center 
will be a six-level facility serviced 
by a battery of escalators and six 
elevators. The main mall will be 
an enclosed 40-foot-wide terrazzo 
promenade, flanked by shops (big- 
gest tenant of the center will be 
R. H. Macy department store) and 
featuring sculpture, fountains, 
pools, and plantings. In addition, 
the center, to be known as West- 
chester Plaza, will have an audi- 
torium for civic meetings, a bank, 





units, was purchased by the renew- 
al agency for $4400 and, in a trans- 
action that amounted to a kind of 
subsidy, it was sold to Gorn Broth- 
ers, Incorporated for $1770. Gorn 
Brothers put some $18,000 into a 
complete overhaul of the structure 
(see pictures) ; expectations are that 
the units will each bring about $22 
per week on the rental market. 
—human approach. The Baltimore 
renewal agency took great pains in 
the demonstration area to educate 
the citizens as to what was happen- 
ing, to encourage them to get into 
the planning of the project, to help 
them with their problems, to make 
them aware of the financial and 
technical aspects of renewal (social 
workers and technical experts were 
assigned to work in the area). Pay- 
off for the kid-glove treatment came 
last summer, when the over-all 
Harlem Park renewal project came 
up for public hearings: some 700 
enthusiastic area residents were on 
hand to demonstrate solid support 
for the project. 

—block parks. A novel feature of 
the demonstration operation was 
the provision of a central block 
park to replace alley dwellings and 
other unsightly structures that had 
congested the area. Residents par- 
ticipated in the planning of the rec- 
reational area and are now putting 
final touches on an agreement for 
communal care of the facility. 


bowling alleys, a restaurant, cock- 
tail lounges. 


Even before the November sale, 
Agora had purchased a freight yard 
near to the redevelopment area, in 
order to be ready to put its West- 
chester Plaza plan in motion. In 
addition, the company has joined 
forces with two other development 
concerns — Renewal and Develop- 
ment Corporation and HRH Con- 
struction Corporation —to offer a 
joint bid for what are known as 
parcels B and C of the renewal 
project when they go on the auction 
block. The team has agreed to offer 
a minimum of 1.5 million dollars 
for the two parcels, planned for 
re-use for commercial buildings, 
parking, and housing. 
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IN LOUISVILLE—““The dedication of 
the Southwick project and the op- 
ening of its first housing units rep- 
resent a landmark in Louisville’s 
urban redevelopment program. In- 
deed, the whole concept of South- 
wick marks something of a depar- 
ture for urban redevelopment na- 
tionally.” 

That’s what the Louisville Courier- 
Journal had to say in November, 
when the first new units in the 


city’s 33-acre Southwick renewal 
project were opened to public in- 
spection. What the Courier-Journal 
referred to as a “departure” from 
standard redevelopment procedure: 
the project is being carried out on 
a fill-the-gap basis—instead of total 
clearance of the area before re- 
building, new housing is going up 
as each old slum dwelling is torn 
down. Said the newspaper: “This 


IN ERIE—Ground was broken in 
September on a 15-acre shopping 
mall in Erie, Pennsylvania to bring 


wy 
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one step closer to completion the 
rebuilding in one of the country’s 
first downtown renewal projects. 
The shopping mall is part of a 5.2 
million dollar federal-state-local un- 
dertaking—it is known as the Peach- 
Sassafras project—that went under 
planning about five years ago. 
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is an eminently sensible approach.” 
[It] minimizes the relocation prob- 
lem and also eliminates the possi- 
bility of having a whole area clear- 
ed and unused before private in- 
vestors are found to redevelop it.” 
The Southwick project, on the fed- 
eral books since 1958, is aimed at 
replacing miserable shanties and 
huts on the city’s west end with 
rowhouses that families of modest 
means can afford. (Two- and three- 


bedroom units are being offered for 
$8500 and $9500, with the down 
payment as low as $200—see pic- 
ture.) Eventually, the Southwick 
area will be made up of 500 row- 
houses set in a bright new neigh- 
borhood, complete with tot lots, 
parking courts, and a private club 
that will have a swimming pool 
and a pavilion. for dancing and 
skating. 


Developer of the shopping center 
is Edward J. DeBartolo of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, whose firm has de- 


signed, constructed, and developed 
more than 50 shopping centers in 
the United States and Canada. De- 
scribed as “a real example of fu- 
turistic planning and functional 
beauty,” the Erie center will pro- 
vide 150,000 square feet of store 
space in two parallel buildings. Be- 


Loutsville’s “landmark” renewal 
project is yielding 

rowhouses that have a 
“detached-house” distinctiveness. 


Rendering of the 

big shopping mall that is 

on the rise in Erie. 

Edward DeBartolo of 
Youngstown ts the developer. 














Above: Mayor Wagner bets a buss 
at ceremonies at First Houses. 
The mayor was reported to be 

“touched” by the display of a 

photo of his father, 

the late Robert F. Wagner, Sr., 

who,asa U.S. senator, 

sponsored the 

United States Housing Act. 
Center: Mrs. Wagner and NYCHA’s 
William Reid rename Times Square. 
Right: Mayor Wagner proclaims 

“Public Housing Week.” With him 
are Messrs. Reid and Weinfeld. 
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LANDMARKS... 


cause the structures will occupy 
only 25 per cent of the site, there 
will be ample room for such amen- 
ities as an attractively appointed 
concourse and parking facilities. 

Already completed in the Peach- 





IN NEW YORK CiITY—New York City 
in December celebrated a housing 
milestone: the 25th anniversary of 
public housing in the city. Big do- 


ings were concentrated in what was 


officially proclaimed as “Public 
Housing Week,” December 3-10, 
and went off on schedule as an- 
nounced in the November JOURNAL 
(see page 409). 

Taking a big part in the whole 
show were Mayor Robert Wagne1 
and his wife, Susan. They partici- 
pated in ceremonies at First Houses, 
claimed to be the first low-rent pub- 


IN PHILADELPHIA— Philadelphia in 
December rang up a record as the 
first city in the nation to have com- 
pleted four renewal projects. On 
December 17, the city got a check 
for $64,381 as final installment of 
federal capital grant funds for what 


IN TEXAS—The renewal stars are 
shining big and bright deep in the 
heart of Texas as a result of a 
December 15 decision of the state 
supreme court. Reversing an ap- 
pelate court, the supreme tribunal 
ruled as constitutional a_ provi- 
sion of state enabling legislation 





three 
new commercial buildings. In ad- 
dition to the shopping mall, there 


Sassafras renewal area are 


112-unit 
include a 


is under construction a 
motor-hotel that will 
500-seat restaurant. 


* 
% 





lic housing project in the United 
States; in groundbreaking ceremo- 
nies for the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority’s new Franklin Dela- 
no Roosevelt project; and in the 
renaming of Times Square—for the 


birthday week, the world-famous 
corner was dubbed “Public Hous- 
ing Square.” Also participating in 
the celebration was Federal Judge 
Edward Weinfeld, the man who 
had served as New York State’s first 
commissioner of housing; Mr. 
Weinfeld acted as chairman of the 
citizens committee for the anniver- 
sary celebration. 


is known as the Norris project 
(three acres in the over-all North 
west Temple project that are in- 
tended as a site for a low-rent hous- 
ing extension). The check brought 
total federal grants for the project 
to $429,134. 


allowing only property owners to 
vote in referenda required before 
cities can launch renewal opera- 
tions. The JourNAL has been told 
that the decision will enable around 
20 ‘Texas 


communities to move 


ahead with programs. 
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NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 12) 


mon living and dining rooms and 
snack kitchens. Sponsors are adding 
$10,000 to meet total project cost; 
the site is being donated by Forest 
Park Foundation, a local nonprofit 
group. 


Cordell: Cordell Christian Home 
Corporation will receive a $400,000 
loan to build a 50-unit, one-story 
structure for 82 senior citizens, pro- 
viding private living quarters plus 
common dining, infirmary, and rec- 
reation facilities. Room and board 
will run $125 for single occupancy, 
$117 per person for double. 


New York City: Hudson Guild, 
Inc., will get a $495,000 loan, then 
toss in $10,000 more to build an 
|| story, 40-unit structure in mid- 
Manhattan near the guild’s exten- 
sive social and recreational services. 
About 60 oldsters in the lower mid- 
dle income group will be housed in 
efhiciencies renting at $67 and one- 
bedroom units at $80. 


Eagle Grove (Iowa): Rotary-Ann 
Home, Inc. will add $8790 to its 
$430,710 loan to build a one-story 
structure to house 80 oldsters in 40 
double units. Rental of $125 in- 
cludes room, food, utilities, and 
recreation facilities. 


KNUBEL-MILLER LECTURE SERIES 
TACKLES URBAN CHURCH PROBLEMS 
“The Church and the Urban 
Challenge” is the theme of the 1961 
series of Knubel- Miller lectures 
scheduled for January and Feb- 
ruary in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, and Berkeley. 
Although declared purpose of 
the talks—presented via a lecture- 
ship established by the United 
Lutheran Church in America in 
honor of two long-term church 
leaders—is to “furnish fresh, inspir- 
ing, and practical lectures to pas- 
tors...” the lectures often prove 
of special interest to laymen. They 
are staged in five cities each year. 
Lecturer this year will be The 
Reverend Walter Kloetzli, secretary 
of urban church planning of the 
National Lutheran Council's divi- 
sion of American missions. Mr. 
Kloetzli has authored numerous 
magazine articles on his specialty: 
churches in changing metropolitan 
centers; is co-author of one book, 
Urban Church Planning; and au- 
thor of a second volume, Eight City 
Churches, to be published soon. — 
Subjects covered in the series: 
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(1) urban upheaval—the exploding 
metropolis, rural and urban Amer- 
ica in tension, central city, grey 
zone, suburbia, community plan- 
ning and renewal; (2) class and 
caste—popular stereotypes, cultural 
differences, housing and freedom, 
public housing, integration in 
church and community, denomi- 
nations, sects and storefronts; (3) 
issues facing Protestantism; (4) 
emerging Catholic responses; (5) 
emerging Protestant responses. 
Schedule for the 1961 Knubel- 
Miller series: Berkeley, January 
17-19; Philadelphia, January 23-24; 
Pittsburgh, January 26-27; Omaha, 
February 13-14. Announcement ol 


specific times will be made in each 


city. Lectures usually begin on the 
afternoon of the first day, continue 
that evening, and conclude about 
noon of the second day. Inquiries 
should be directed to: The Board 
of Higher Education, United Luth- 
eran Church of America, 231 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


TWO FEDERAL AGENCIES ARRANGE 
NATIONWIDE DAY CARE CONFERENCE 
Alerting both nationwide and 


community interest in the need for 
more day care for children was the 
aim of a Washington, D.C. confer- 
ence on the subject in November. 
Behind the event were the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. The confer- 
ence was kicked off by defining the 
need and wound up with action 
plans for filling that need. Partici- 
pants included representatives of 
day care, welfare, union, indus- 
try, and voluntary organizations; 
NAHRO was represented by Mary 
K. Nenno, assistant director for 
housing. 

Day care was defined as the care 
of children away from their own 
homes for less than 24 hours a day. 
Research prior to the conference 
brought up facts such as: almost 
3 million mothers with children 
under 12 years of age belong to 
the labor force—and their children 
number nearly 7 million; while 
most of the youngsters get care in 
their own homes or by relatives, 
only one out of 40 get group care 
—almost twice that number must 
care for themselves. Additional data 
will be supplied by a study the 
Children’s Bureau is releasing on 
Child Care Arrangements of Full- 
Time Working Mothers. 


NEW YORK STATE BEGINS PROGRAM 
FOR TRAINING CO-OP LEADERSHIP 
Learning for living—in co-ops—is 
the goal of a new program launched 
by the New York state division of 
housing to select tenants and de- 
velop leadership among them be- 
fore they move into middle-income 
cooperatives being built under the 
state’s limited-profit housing act 
(see July 1960 Jor RNAL, page 272). 
The ounce of prevention pro- 
gram aims to uncover “natural 
leadership qualities inherent in 
every group of tenant cooperators” 
to serve dual interests of “tenant 
relations and protection of the 
state’s mortgage investment,” says 
James W. Gaynor, state housing 
commissioner. Another program 
goal is establishment of standards 
that builders of future limited- 
profit projects will have to meet; 
several of the “more enlightened 
builders” participating in the pro- 
gram have initiated such programs 
on their own, Mr. Gaynor adds. 
Named to head the program is 
Mrs. Clara Fox, who has directed 
two previous experimental pro- 
grams involving middle-income co- 
operatives: one offering consulta- 
tive services to parent-sponsored 
children’s programs; the second 
concerning itself with identifying 
the factors that help families adjust 
to group living and to find out 
how a new co-op can most easily 
fit in with its neighborhood. (The 
new program is designed to carry 
the findings of the latter into prac- 
tical application, says Mr, Gaynor.) 
Mrs. Fox has also authored reports 
on the two projects, plus an article 
on recreation programs in housing 
developments; the article was an 
award winner in a 1956 contest 
sponsored by the Foundation for 
Voluntary Welfare Agencies and 
was later published in a volume 
titled Grass Roots Private Welfare. 
Mrs. Fox warmed up to her new 
job in July, with a pre-occupancy 
tenant leadership program for a 
limited-profit development in 
Queens, then swung into action 
with simultaneous programs for 
two New York City and one Port 
Chester co-op—all scheduled for 
‘completion early this year. Another 
phase of her assignment involves 
pre-occupancy sessions with tenants 
of the 1317-unit rental project now 
under construction on the site of 
Ebbets Field in Brooklyn (see 
March 1960 JouRNAL, page 98). 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KARL L. FALK SAYS: 
LET'S TALK 1961— 








Rather than head for the crystal 
ball to try to predict what 1961 will 
bring for housing and urban re- 
development, I think it is time to 
make a sober analysis of what has 
to be done this year and in the 
following years if we are to have 
better homes and better cities in 
the United States of America. The 
most basic need is for broader and 
more farsighted and , imaginative 
leadership and for more coopera- 
tion between the various sectors, 
both private and public, of the in- 
dustries and agencies concerned 
with building, planning, public 
works, engineering, finance, and re- 
lated fields. 

Each country of the world has 
pretty close to the kind of housing 
and cities it deserves, given the 
ability and willingness to work to 
pay for it. At best, leadership can 
harness the various forces and help 
establish the framework or climate 
in which these forces can work best. 
But, in the last analysis, in a de- 
mocracy and under capitalism, it 
is the people who make the decision 
as to how important good housing 
is to them and what kind of cities 
they want to live in. Leadership 
simply becomes the focal point for 
these aspirations. It should be en- 
lightened and imaginative enough 
to try to take steps that will be in 
the long-run to the best interests of 
the largest number of people. 

Joint Effort 

To accomplish this goal, some 
self-restraint, cooperation, and hon- 
est thinking is needed all along the 
line. The public official has to re- 
member that he has neither the 
panaceas nor the wherewithal to 
accomplish the desired end by him- 
self and that he has to respect the 
individual and his property rights, 
no matter how irksome it may seem 
at times. On the other hand, private 
groups are going to have to realize 
that there are times when the pub- 
lic or larger interest calls for some 
sacrifice and cooperation and that 
some things that cannot or are not 
being done privately might have to 
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be done publicly. Opinions may 
honestly differ over the extent to 
which these aims can be accom- 
plished privately rather than pub- 
licly. The fact remains that, in these 
fast-changing times, things have to 
be done and there is more to be 
gained by exploring the areas of 
agreement rather than of disagree- 
ment between the various private 
and public groups that are all in- 
terested in better housing and in 
better cities for this country. 

Specifically, I think there is an 
immediate need for exploring the 
possibilities for greater cooperation 
between associations and agencies 
representing various sectors of hous- 
ing and urban renewal, including 
the finance side, the real estate side, 
the home building and construc- 
tion industries, the transportation 
industries, the planners, the archi- 
tects, the engineers, and lastly the 
public officials, who could be the 
catalyst getting the others to focus 
attention on the future and not just 
the present and past mistakes we 
have made. 

When the federal government re- 
quires a workable program for local 
communities in return for federal 
assistance, it is hoping to encourage 
dynamic activity on the part of 
local community leadership and 
private enterprise to rethink local 
problems, not just for the duration 
of a grant or program but as a con- 
tinuing function, undertaken for 
themselves —now—and on into the 
future. More local responsibility 
will have to be assumed if we are 
not to wind up by default with a 
federal paternalism. 

New Ideas 

New ways of doing things, from 
housing design to city design, to 
better traflic patterns and transpor- 
tation systems, will have to be de- 
vised if we are not to find ourselves 
living in ugly, monotonously uni- 
form, decaying cities as slaves rather 
than masters of the automobile, 
which this country can so proudly 
hail as one of its greatest techno- 
logical and social achievements. 





The same kind of research, study, 
and experimentation, private and 
public, that is going on in other in- 
dustries is going to have to be done 
on a much larger scale if concrete 
results are to be expected. Research 
should not just include studying 
cheaper and better ways to build 
houses, streets, factories, churches, 
and schools, but also studying ways 
we might encourage better housing 
and city environments, not by gov- 
ernment subsidies, but by reward- 
ing good building and home im- 
provement and penalizing slum 
ownership, improper land uses, and 
excessive land speculation through 
the device of taxation. 

Maybe a new cabinet-status de- 
partment of housing and urban 
affairs could serve to focus more 
attention to the importance of these 
activities, as well as carry on some 
of the research, study, and experi- 
mentation needed. 

Housing for the elderly—a_ sub- 
ject which seems to have become 
boring to almost everyone but the 
growing number of elderly—must 
have a high priority as one of the 
most urgent and growing social 
problems of our times. If imagina- 
tive solutions to the problem are 
not found privately, no one should 
be surprised if the voters respond 
by asking for them publicly. 

A country that has developed the 
highest standard of living and hu- 
manitarianism the world has ever 
seen should certainly be able to de- 
vise some means of providing bet- 
ter housing and living for the low- 
est income groups, for the elderly, 
the physically handicapped, the mi- 
norities, the broken and problem 
families, and for those working in 
less productive industries. With 
worldwide communism breathing 
down the back of our necks, this is 
no time to be feuding among our- 
selves on “either—or” approaches 
to solving these and many other 
problems or indulging in name 
calling. It is time for some straight 
thinking, for some give and take, 
and for an approach, across-the- 
board, to all kinds of high-income, 
middle-income, low-income; owner 
or renter-occupied private, coopera- 
tive, or public housing, if neces- 
sary. A good goal for 1961 might 
be for the leaders and members of 
the various associations and agen- 
cies to sit down and explore areas 
of agreement rather than disagree- 
ment, so that we can get on with 
the job. 


Karl L. Falk, January 1961 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A172—Renewal Planner 

The Redevelopment Agency and Plan- 
ning Board of Newport, Rhode Island in- 
vites applications for renewal planner, 
first resident planning position to be 
opened. City is in second year under 
“workable program” approval; is present- 
ly planning an unusual and challenging 
urban renewal project of modernizing 
blighted waterfront business district while 
preserving and restoring historic sites 
within the area. Planner with renewal ex- 
perience and feeling for antiquity will fill 
the bill. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Redevelopment Agency, City 
Hall, Newport, Rhode Island. 


A183—Executive Director 

An executive director is needed for the 
City of St. Paul Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority, which handles all public 
housing and renewal for the city. Appli- 
cant must be capable of forming and car- 
rying out policies; directing day-to-day 
operations; programming on a long-range 
basis; and providing direction and super- 
vision of technical and administrative per- 
sonnel. Skill and experience is also re- 
quired in promoting, directing, and car- 
rying out programs of public information 
and public relations to all levels of so- 
cial, governmental, civic, business, and 
general community organizations. Back- 
ground should include knowledge of fed- 
eral-aid agencies with reference to loan 
and grant applications, development 
plans, budgets, and reports. Compensa- 
tion is open and will depend upon edu- 
cation, experience, and background, which 
should be described in letter of applica- 
tion. Also include data on organization 
affiliations. Direct letter of application to: 
Joseph F. Gabler, Chairman, St. Paul 
Housing Authority, 60 East Fourth Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


A187—Housing and Renewal Director 

Applications are being solicited for the 
position of executive director of the Ca 
Girardeau (Missouri) Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority. Candidates should 
be experienced and capable of handling a 
program that involves land clearance and 
development of 220 public housing units 
in a city of 25,000 people. Salary is $6000 
with an increase when renewal program is 
begun. Write to: Kirby Allen, Chairman, 
Cape Girardeau Housing Authority, P.O. 
Box 413, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


A190—Planner, Civic Designer 

The New Haven Redevelopment Agency 
is seeking a “hardworking and imagina- 
tive” planner and civic designer to assist 
with 256-acre Title I project. Planner will 
be responsible for development of block 
designs and facades, detailed renewal plan- 
ning, working with property owners to 
assure satisfactory rehabilitation, and will 
assist in architectural and planning re- 
view of developers’ proposals for clearance 
areas. Write: L. Thomas Appleby, Execu- 
tive Director, New Haven Redevelopment 
Agency, 177 Church Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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A191—Planning, Financial Analyst 

The Philadelphia redevelopment au- 
thority is recruiting for a planning and 
financial analyst to aid with preparation 
of long-range and six-year urban renewal 
program, including some projects now in 
the works, others brand-new. Duties will 
include developing criteria for selection 
and programming of new projects; setting 
up statistical procedure and methodology 
for analysis of possible projects; prepara- 
tion of reports recommending new proj- 
ects in conformity with government funds 
available; submitting progress reports on 
the program; and administrative analysis 
of authority operations. Qualifications: 
college degree in city planning, urban re- 
newal, public or business administration, 
plus three years experience in municipal 
or economic research, including one year 
in fiscal or renewal planning or equivalent 
combination, and, if possible, familiarity 
with federal laws and urban renewal regu- 
lations. Salary: $7030-$8830. Apply: Wil- 
liam H. Ludlow, Director of Programs, 
Redevelopment Authority, 1818 Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania,. 


A195—Assistant Director 

The Stockton redevelopment agency is 
recruiting for an assistant director to take 
full charge of operations for two projects: 
a 190-acre project, 85 per cent acquired 
and 70 per cent demolished; a 60-acre job, 
now undergoing public hearings. Need 
excellent administrator, familiar with fed- 
eral requirements for renewal programs, 
with sufficient character and maturity to 
assume directorship of agency, if necessary 
Salary: $857-$1042 per month. Write: John 
Jacobs, Executive Director, 124 North El 
Dorado Street, Stockton, California. 


A196—Three Positions, Southeast 

Southeastern authority performing com- 
bined housing-renewal functions is seeking 
to, fill three positions: comptroller, ad- 
ministrative assistant, real estate officer. 
Salaries: open. Authority has 2000-unit 
low-rent program and seven renewal 
projects. 


A197—Pianner, Land Officer, 
Washington, D. C. redevelopment agen- 
cy has two openings: land disposition offi- 
cer—should have real estate experience 
and public relations and administrative 
skills; planner—should have interest in 
urban aesthetics and ability to undertake 
project planning and design. Both posi- 
tions are rated at about Grade 12 in civil 
service classification. However, will con- 
sider applicants with minimum experience 
at lower grade—or grade could be higher 
if experience warrants. Write: John R. 
Searles, Jr., Exective Director, District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
919 18th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A198—Executive Director 

Applications are being invited for the 
position of executive director for the Uni- 
versity City, Missouri Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authority. Program cov- 


ers about 300 acres, including both land 
clearance and rehabilitation of a mixed 
residential, commercial, and industrial area 
in St. Louis suburb with 51,249 popula 
tion. Applicants should be experienced 
in all phases of renewal. Salary open, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Write: Harry 
R. Fritz, Chairman, Land Clearance for 
Redevelopment Authority of University 
City, 8141 Stanford Avenue, University 
City 30, Missouri. 


A199—State Planning Chief 

Alaska is recruiting for a qualified in 
dividual to head the newly formed divi 
sion of state planning. Write: Box 1571, 
Juneau, Alaska, stating full qualifications 
in first letter. 


A200—Renewal Planner 

Private consulting firm has immediate 
opening for planner with responsibility for 
planning New England urban renewal 
project. Requirements include degree in 
city planning, architecture, civil engineer 
ing, or related fields, plus responsible 
planning experience, preferably in re 
newal. Experience in neighborhood anal 
yses and housing code preparation desit 
able. Apply, sending complete resume, 
salary requirements, recent photograph, 
and references, in care of the JOURNAL o1 
HOowusINc. 


A201—Relocation Specialists 

Positions for relocation specialists are 
available with the Sacramento Redevelop- 
ment Agency. Requirements include col 
lege degree or equivalent specialized ex- 
perience. Beginning salary: $6000. For 
further information, contact: Redevelop- 
ment Agency of the City of Sacramento, 
1006 Fourth Street, Sacramento 14, Cali 
fornia. 


A202—Project Specialists 

Kentucky's department of economic de 
velopment, now launching a two-year Sec 
tion 314 “demonstration grant” project de 
signed to show how a state agency can 
provide technical assistance for commu- 
nity improvement programs, is seeking 
four specialists at salaries ranging from 
$6048 to $8940, depending upon quali 
fications. 


1—Codes Specialist: To assist in prepara 
tion of building, plumbing, electrical, and 
housing codes and to consult with local 
officials to develop effective code enforce- 
ment. Degree in construction engineering 
and at least two years experience or com 
parable background are required. 


2—Municipal Finance Specialist: To help 
prepare fiscal budgets and long-range 
financial studies as guides to cities in plan 
ning both local grant-in-aid programs for 
renewal projects and public improve- 
ments. Requirements: degree related to 
municipal finances, plus at least two years 
experience or comparable background. 


3—Housing Specialist: To survey housing 
resources, determine relocation housing 
needs, and solve problems of deficient re- 
sources. Position includes work with city 
officials, bankers, builders, developers, and 
real estate firms. Requirements: knowledge 
of federal housing programs, degree in 
business administration or sociology, two 
years experience or related background. 

4—Citizens Organization Specialist: To or- 
ganize and work with eet elites groups 
to develop interest in promoting commu- 
nity programs. Degree in sociology, plus 
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at least two years experience or related 
background is required. 

Write: Walter L. Shouse, Director, Di- 
vision of Planning and Zoning, Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, New 
Capital Annex, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


A203-—Relocation Chief 

Applications are being accepted for post 
of relocation chief for the New Britain 
Redevelopment Commission. Relocation 
experience preferred but will hire person 
with related experience. Works directly 
under the executive director; salary to 
$7000. Write, or submit resume, to: John 
N. O'Malley, Executive Director, New Bri- 
tain Redevelopment Commission, City 
Hall, New Britain, Connecticut. 


A204—Four Renewal Positions 

The Providence Redevelopment Agency 
has four openings—three for planners and 
one for an assistant real estate officer. Can- 
didates interested in any of the planning 
positions — senior redevelopment project 
planner (salary: $7012); associate rede- 
velopment project planner (salary: $5842- 
$6367) ; or Class 2 redevelopment project 
planner (salary: $4859-$6006)—may write 
to: Robert C. Smith, Deputy Director, 
Providence Redevelopment Agency, 410 
Howard Building, Providence 3, Rhode 
Island. Those interested in the position 
of assistant real estate officer (salary: 
$5842-$6367) may write to Sidney Kramer, 
Real Estate Officer, at the same address. 


A205—Redevelopment Director 

West Haven, Connecticut, now starting 
an urban renewal program and expecting 
first federal planning advance in_ late 
winter, is looking for a redevelopment 
agency director. Send statement of ex- 
perience, background, salary requirements, 
and availability for interview to: David 
Altschuler, Chairman, West Haven Rede- 
velopment Agency, P. O. Box 329, West 
Haven, Connecticut. 


A206—Management Officer 

Candidates with civil service status may 
apply for the position of housing manage- 
ment officer, GS-12, at a salary of $8995, by 
writing, before January 23, to: R. R. 
Vipond, Director, Civilian Personnel Di- 
vision, District Public Works Office, Fifth 
Naval District, Norfolk, Virginia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W74—Male—Relocation Management 

Candidate with long-term social work 
background seeks post as a relocation spe- 
cialist, housing project manager, or related 
position. Background includes vocational 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, commu- 
nity relations work aiming to improve in- 
tergroup relations, labor analysis, directing 
of welfare programs for wartime displaced 
persons, as well as seven years of social 
casework. Candidate holds a BA and grad- 
uate social work certificate from Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 





W82—Male, 33—M g + 
Candidate with five-plus years expe- 
rience as area housing manager seeks new 
post as housing manager, director, assist- 
ant director, or relocation specialist. Back- 
ground includes supervision of applica- 
tions, re-examinations, rent collections, 
budget control, and all maintenance. 
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Holds BA in business administration and 
is married with two children. 


W83—Male—Renewal, Housin 

Candidate will be available he urban 
renewal, public housing, or city planning 
position after receiving master’s degree in 
public administration in January. Work 
experience includes two years in public 
housing, redevelopment, and relocation 
with an Indiana county health depart- 
ment. 


W84—Male—Executive Director 

Former manager-superintendent of New 
York state housing project, with 12 years 
additional experience as manager-super- 
intendent of private commercial property, 
seeks position as executive director, or in 
related capacity. Candidate headed slum 
clearance and redevelopment in_ three 
areas in connection with New York posi- 
tion; holds bachelor’s degree in business 
administration, plus additional engineer- 
ing training; has experience in planning, 
all phases of construction. Candidate is 
40, married, and has two children. Can 
locate anywhere in the United States. Sal- 
ary requirements: $9000 minimum. 


W85—Male, 45—Code Enforcement 

Regulations officer with large eastern 
city codes department seeks administra- 
tive post in code enforcement phase of re- 
newal, rehabilitation. Experience in above 
position includes preparation of general 
license code, manual of procedures for 
license issuance, digest of opinions cover- 
ing 116 categories of regulatory business 
licenses, assisting with new General Li- 
cense Act, and drafting regulations con- 
trolling home improvement contractors 
and salesmen, multiple dwellings, private 
clubs. Previous experience includes posts 
as hearing officer and executive secretary 
with the board of appeals and review; as- 
sociate director of research for national re- 
tailing association; attorney-adviser, con- 
sumer soft goods branch of National Office 
of Price Stabilization; and assistant pro- 
fessor of law. Candidate holds LL.B from 
Georgetown University, plus master’s and 
bachelor’s degrees in English; is married 
and has two children. Available within 
two weeks of notice. 


W86—Male, 32—Renewal Director 

Candidate with two years administra- 
tive experience in planning, redevelop- 
ment, and rehabilitation activities for 
neighborhood and community improve- 
ment, seeks post as renewal or redevelop- 
ment director in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
or Pennsylvania. Present duties include 
responsibility for coordinating project 
planning and development with city de- 
partments and programs, and with cit- 
izen groups, plus considerable public re- 
lations. Background includes three years 
in planning, with last position as plan- 
ning director responsible for an urban 
area of 55,000 population; about ten years 
experience with a contracting firm, the 
last two years as office manager; and 
diverse public relations experience in pri- 
vate development, planning, urban _re- 
newal. Applicant holds B.A. and is can- 
didate for M.A., with specialization in 
public administration, planning, and so- 
cial sciences. References on request. Sal- 
ary requirement: $9000-$10,000. 


W87—Male, 34, Renewal Administrator 

Lawyer with seven years experience in 
community organization seeks post as ur- 
ban renewal administrator, preferably in 


Chicago area, but will consider opportuni- 
ties elsewhere in the country. Experience 
includes planning, development, direction 
of programs and campaigns; recruitment of 
lay leadership and membership; stimulat- 
ing community action; conducting com- 
munity surveys, inventories, and analyses; 
organizing and planning meetings, confer- 
ences; public speaking; writing and re- 
search for brochures and reports; coopera- 
tion with government agencies. Salary open. 
Candidate is married and has two children. 


W88—Male, 33—West Coast Renewal 

Active civic participant in housing and 
other programs seeks to enter renewal 
field, preferably in west coast city, but will 
consider other areas. Candidate is member 
of board of directors of local citizens coun- 
cil; has served on committees for zoning 
and conservation and for helping relocate 
residents displaced by highway construc- 
tion; has assisted in survey of substandard 
Negro housing and in Negro housing 
market analysis; maintains memberships 
in Council for Civic Unity of San Fran- 
cisco, Bay Area Urban League, NAACP, 
National Association of Intergroup Rela- 
tions Officials, and NAHRO. Real estate 
background includes active selling experi- 
ence, plus ownership and management of 
four apartments. Candidate holds bache- 
lor’s degree in political science and psy- 
chology, has one year graduate work in 
same field, plus over 20 units in personnel 
administration and industrial relations. 
Presently employed in responsible post 
with a California Naval air station, where 
he has worked for past 15 years. Candidate 
is married and has one daughter. 


W89—Male, Urban Renewal, Temporary 

Naval officer who will complete service 
April 1, 1961, seeks temporary urban re- 
newal post until September 1961, when 
he plans to enter the University of Pitts- 
burgh graduate school in urban renewal 
and redevelopment. Candidate holds de- 
gree from the University of Tennessee in 
public administration; prefers to work in 
Pittsburgh area but would accept position 
anywhere in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, or Kentucky. 


W90—Male,34—Renewal Administration 

Candidate who has been moving up rap- 
idly within ranks of a midwest big-city 
clearance agency, seeks administrative re- 
newal position, with emphasis on finan- 
cial programming. Current duties include 
financial and personnel administration. 
Varied experience takes in statistics, ap- 
praising, accounting, and supervising fed- 
eral and administrative budgets. Candidate 
holds master’s degree in business admin- 
istration; has served in both World War 
II and Korean conflict, separating as a first 
lieutenant; and is a licensed real estate 
broker. Salary requirements: in the $8500 
to $10,000 range. Married, with three 
children, candidate is willing to relocate. 


W91—Male, 42—Civic Promotion 
Advertising and sales promotion ex- 
ecutive seeks post in the area of civic pro- 
motion, preferably in connection with re- 
development. Salary requirements are 
open, since “position itself is the primary 
consideration.” Experience includes; mark- 
eting director for New York sales agency; 
advertising manager for consumer maga- 
zine; marketing consultant to national ad- 
vertisers and agencies; publisher's sales 
representative; marketing research work. 
Geographic preference: southern Cal- 
ifornia, New York, Washington, D. C. 
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Write: Douglas Dulac, 2295 Huntington 
Drive, San Marino, California. 


W92—Male—Housing Executive 
Candidate with 25 years experience in 
public housing at both federal and local 
levels seeks post with “local authority 
not inhibited by age limitations [that] 
could. utilize the qualifications and ex- 
perience of a healthy, vigorous, well quali- 
fied public housing executive . . .” Candi- 
date says “retirement seems like a waste of 
talent and know-how.” Presently with a 
local authority, could be available in 90 
days or less. Prefers to locate on west 
coast, although not limited to that area. 


W93—Male—Executive Director 

Engineer, presently directing two re- 
newal projects, wants position as execu- 
tive director of housing and/or renewal 
agency. Public housing experience in- 
cludes planning, development, manage- 
ment, and maintenance. Renewal experi- 
ence includes just about all phases of 
project development. Candidate holds de- 
gree in civil engineering, is familiar with 
manual policies and procedures, financing, 
accounting, public relations. Prefers to 
locate in southeast, “because of acquaint- 
ence with HHFA personnel.” 


W94—Male, 35—Administrator 

Presently involved in varied administra- 
tive and field duties for big city renewal] 
agency, candidate seeks post as urban re- 
newal director or assistant director, or as 
community participation chief. Current 
duties involve work as commercial re- 
location specialist, field office assistant 
supervisor, statistician, and preparation of 
federal reports. Background encompasses 
governmental and welfare work, public 
relations for a charitable organization, and 
commercial sales. Candidate has degree 
in business administration, several years 
additional work in social science, and 
graduate work in city planning. Has held 
several top offices in community organiza- 
tions. Married, with four children, candi- 
date will evaluate relocation in terms of 
opportunity. 


W95—Male—Renewal Administration 

Assistant director of Arkansas urban re- 
newal project, now nearing completion, 
desires to continue in field as renewal 
director or assistant director, or will con- 
sider staff work. During 214 years at pre- 
sent post, candidate has directed urban 
renewal office—tasks include payroll, con- 
tracts, correspondence, and monthly and 
quarterly reports; supervised and assisted 
with relocation; assisted in property 
acquisition; employed engineers and ap- 
praisers; handled complaints and problems 
of area residents; did notary work on 
deeds and condemnation papers; assisted 
in advertising and land disposition. Write: 
Gordon Broome, 1515 Jefferson Street, 
Texarkana, Arkansas. 


W96—Female—Home Economist 

Candidate with master’s degree and 
nearly 35 years experience in home 
economics seeks post either in public 
housing or in relocation aspects of urban 
renewal. Studies include major in family 
housing and home management, plus 
courses in city planning, urban housing, 
urban land economics, urban sociology, 
and rural sociology. Experience includes 
one year as home management specialist 
(working mainly in housing) ; 23 years as 
home demonstration agent for state rural 
agricultural extension services; 10 years as 
home economics teacher. 
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FORTUNE MAGAZINE PROPHECY— 


(Continued from page 30) 


Houses, Inc., ““The General Motors 
of the new industry of shelter.”’) 


Up the Economic Ladder 

The February 1954 issue had also 
given itself over to some measure 
of prognostication. In prose that 
seemed to gather momentum with 
each succeeding sentence, Fortune 
declared: 

“Heralded for twenty years or 
more by everybody who could draw 
the all-too-easy analogy between a 
mass-produced house and the mass- 
produced motorcar, the prefabri- 
cated house has been retarded by 
high costs, low volume, bad design, 
local codes, insufficient distribution 
. . » But now the inherent advan- 
tages of prefabrication seem to be 
enabling it to compete with on-site 
mass-producers as well as to invade 
housing markets too small to sup- 
port a Levitt-style operation 
If the prefabs do boom, they will 
transform the market . . . They are 
already a force in breaking down 
the restrictive and arbitrary codes 
that have hobbled efficient building 
so long . . . Save in the suburbs of 
metropolitan areas, it is impossible 
to mass-produce expensive houses 
on site for the simple reason that 
not enough people want identical 
ones. But the prefabricator with his 
national market could give upper- 
income families so much for their 
money that he could make a siza- 
ble contribution toward eliminat- 
ing the lag in housing standards by 
the upper-income groups. And this 
part of the market could grow fast- 
er than the others as real incomes 
rise and more families move into 
the $7500-and-over income groups.” 

It is interesting that Fortune, 
which had hailed the industrialized 
house, more than two decades be- 
fore, as the “striking answer” to the 
rising costs of shelter, by 1954 en- 
visioned it as the panacea for “the 
man with money [who] is penalized 
in the housing market.” 


Silence, Lately .. . 

Fortune has not since taken to 
print in a major article discussing 
the promise of the industrialized 
house. However, there have been 
scattered comments, in among the 
pages; one of these is noteworthy. 
The January 1955 number report- 
ed that a New Orleans philanthro- 
pist, together with a housing pre- 


fabricator, planned to build a 1000 
home subdivision for Negroes. The 
houses were to range in price from 
$9800 to $25,000. What had become 
of the low-cost industrialized house? 

Some of what had happened was 
reported in the October 1952 issue 
of Fortune. It had recorded Alfred 
Levitt as having said, in a debate 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with Foster Gunnison, 
that: 

“We find that many more 
man-hours are put into a prefab 
ricated house than when certain 
good truths of prefabrication are 
applied on the site. Approximately 
a third of our man-hours—or I might 
even estimate, one-half—are devoted 
to groundwork. You cannot prefab- 
ricate the site preparation, the pav- 
ing of roads, the installation of 
sewers and storm drainage systems, 
underground electric lines, the 
planting of parks and the building 
of the town hall and the installa- 
tion of swimming pools, all of 
which are necessary in the build- 
ing of a community . . . The super- 
ficial shell [of a house] doesn’t take 
many man-hours.” 

In its April 1957 issue and, most 
recently, in its April 1958 issue, 
Fortune took to redefining the 
scope of prefabrication much in the 
way that it had earlier relegated 
the prefabricated house to “upper- 
income” service. Thus, it suggested 
that, while less than 9 per cent of 
all the dwelling begun in 1957 had 
been prefabricated in a plant, “the 
impact of prefabrication is very 
much greater.” Remarking that 
whereas 50 years earlier the con- 
struction of housing had been al- 
most totally an on-site affair, the 
standardization of housing parts 
had become such a commonplace 
that, by comparison, prefabrication 
had very largely occurred. This 
statement seemed a far cry from 
the “striking answer” of 1932. 


Now What? 

Magazines may have passing en- 
thusiasm as have people. Fortune 
may have exposed what has at times, 
over the past three decades, ap- 
peared to be an excess of human 
enthusiasm. Nonetheless, the prom- 
ise of the industrialized house, how- 
ever elusive, continues to excite the 
imagination. Presumably, Fortune’s 
imagination may again be fired. 
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New Maintenance Products 





STRONG STUFF 

It’s a little late in the season to be 
talking about polyethylene storm 
windows . . . but housing author- 
ities may want to investigate a new 
Du Pont polyethylene film for “flex- 
ible glazing” applications next year. 
Du Pont calls it simply SR-300. It’s 
a four-mil sheet with what’s said to 
be an outdoor life three to four 
times that of standard polyethylene 
due to its greater resistance to sun- 
light. It can be obtained in lengths 
up to 200 feet, in seven widths, 
ranging from 3 to 16 feet. 

Du Pont sees SR-300 as filling 
the “weatherability gap” between 
standard polyethylene and __its 
Mylar film, which is now available 
from lumber dealers for the first 
time. Mylar is said to have a “‘long- 
er outdoor life” than the new 
SR-300. It comes in both 3- and 
5-mil weights, in widths from 28 to 
51 inches, and in lengths up to 
100 feet. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Houstnc when writing to: Du 
Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HOT STUFF 











And while we’re on the subject 
of winter weather (see above), now 
is the right time to take a look at 
a gas-burning, portable heater that 
can put the heat on outside jobs or 
warm up inside spots whenever 
a temporary “furnace” may be 
needed. 

The Little Giant Salamander, pic- 
tured above, weighs only 22 pounds 
but should throw a whale of a lot 
of heat, since it has a capacity of 
50,000 BTUs (if that’s not high 
enough, units with ratings of 85,000 
and 100,000 BTUs can also be ob- 
tained). The all-steel unit works on 
L-P gas, butane, or propane. Its 
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distributor shield and heat-equaliz- 
ing baffle are designed to throw 
heat over a wide area. Also, the unit 
is designed to light instantly and 
has an automatic shut-off in case 
of flame failure. The company 
points to a clean-out plug on the 
vapor burner as simplifying main- 
tenance. 

For further information write to: 
Hauck Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. Be sure to 
mention the JOURNAL OF HousINc. 


PERCUSSION INSTRUMENT 
PPR 





Today’s purchaser of the Drill- 
Hammer—which converts a 14-inch 
drill into a power hammer for mak- 
ing holes in masonry—will benefit 
from two years of user experience 
with the accessory. According to 
the maker, the clutch has been im- 
proved and a new lubricant that 
will not melt and run is used to 
make the tool run cooler and al- 
most twice as fast as the previous 
model. The masonry hammer has 
only three moving parts, all of har- 
dened steel. 

Attached to a 14-inch, high-speed 
rotary drill, the hammer uses low- 
cost percussion bits to pound holes 
in masonry for anchors up to 34 
inch in diameter. (The bits cost 85 
cents, can be sharpened, and can 
be used down to less than one-third 
of their original length). The de- 
vice is adjustable for heavy or me- 
dium blows, depending on the 
hardness of the masonry, and for 
light blows, such as are desirable 
to prevent ceramic tile glaze from 
shattering. 

The maker points to reduced 
wear, and ease and safety of oper- 
ation, as results of the clutch en- 
gaging only when the drill point 
touches masonry. Because the unit 





weighs only 234 pounds, it is light 
enough to minimize the fatigue of 
overhead work. A rubber-covered 
handle folds flat along the barrel 
when the unit is not in use. 

The instrument costs about $30. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: The 
Rawlplug Company, Incorporated, 
New Rochelle, New York. 


WEIGHT LIFTER 

In those cases where an adjust- 
able post can properly be used to 
hold up sagging floors, to reinforce 
stairwells, or to perform similar 
jobs, the Flor-Lift is a real weight- 
lifter. Described by the manufac- 
turer as “the most powerful jack 
for its size ever developed,” model 
100, illustrated, is said to be cap- 
able of supporting 50 tons. “Two 
smaller models are rated at 40-ton 
and 10-ton capacities. 

Model 100 costs $24.75. Packaged 
with it—as for all three models— 
are a base plate; a ball and socket 
joint “to assure perfect alignment;” 
the lifting unit, which is a steel 
Acme-thread, self-locking screw; a 
protective metal sleeve; and a head 
plate. A jack handle for operating 
the lifting unit and an instruction 
booklet are also included. 

The steel column to be used as 
the post must be purchased by the 
user and, in most cases, the user 
would also have to pour a concrete 
footing to support the unit. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: Ad- 
justable Steel Post ‘Corporation, 
3865 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 
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New Construction Products 





ALUMINUM STRUCTURAL SYSTEM 
| 






A new way of building with alu- 
minum would seem to have im- 
mediate potential for one- or two- 
story buildings—such as _ central 
offices, community buildings, even 
maintenance shops—and future ap- 
plication to multi-story buildings. 
The new method is described as 
“the first workable system in alu- 
minum that combines the functions 
of structure and closure in a single 
component.” 

The component is an aluminum 
frame built on precise four-foot 
modules. When a series of such 
frames are joined together they are 
said to form structural columns 
that easily support roof beams and 
will accept the total loads imposed 
on one story of any size—including 
dead, wind, and live loads. (In the 
accompanying photo, the frames 
are used for support only on the 
upper story. On the lower level, 
they serve as the equivalent of cur- 
tain walls.) 

Several advantages are claimed 
for the use of the aluminum panel 
system; for instance, a reduction of 
more than 50 per cent in construc- 
tion time when compared to “con- 
ventional” building methods. The 
system is also said to be competi- 
tively priced; to permit flexibility 
of design; and to require little 
maintenance. As is the case with 
ordinary curtain wall frames, span- 
drel panels can be masonry, wood, 
metal, plastic, or other materials. 

The system was designed by 
Functional Structures, Incorpor- 
ated, in cooperation with Reynolds 
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Metals Company and, while pres- 
ently limited to one-story support, 
plans are to develop the method for 
use in buildings of any height. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
oF Housinc when writing to: Func- 
tional Structures, Incorporated, 478 
Northwest Highway, Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 


FLEXIBLE MATCHING MOLDINGS 

A new vinyl- faced aluminum 
molding that can be formed to fit 
the contour of “any” bathtub is 
designed to permit “rapid and eco- 
nomical” installation of plastic lam- 
inate panels above bathtubs. Kal- 
wood Moldings, as they are called, 
are said to achieve this goal by elim- 
inating the necessity for pre-formed 
trim shapes since they can be bent 
to the “sharpest radii.”” They are 
also said to provide a waterproof 
and wear resistant trim and to be 
suitable in kitchen areas as well as 
the bathroom. 

Consisting of vinyl bonded to ex- 
truded aluminum, Kalwood Mold- 
ings are reported to be manufac- 
tured in wide variety of colors and 
patterns, either harmonizing with 
or exactly matching many of the 
popular plastic laminate panels. 
They come in 8-foot lengths in a 
“complete range” of shapes for both 
horizontal and vertical use on walls 
and counters. 

In addition, patterns are avail- 
able to “perfectly match” the vinyl 
materials used on prefabricated in- 
terior wall panels. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Keller 
Products, Incorporated, 41 Union 
Street, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 





ALUMINUM RAILING SYSTEM 

Economy of assembly is perhaps 
the most important claim made 
for a new aluminum pipe railing 
system that requires no welding. 
Called Connectorail, end-to-end 
connections are made by a spring 
controlled connector sleeve that is 
coated with a special cement for 
permanent assembly. Tee connec 
tions are made by a single screw or 
blind rivet, while right angle joints 
use a bolt and nut assembly. All 
connections are made within the 
pipe to form a flush-fitting instal- 
lation. In addition to saving mon 
ey, the system is also said to save 
time. 

Another factor contributing to 
economy, other than the elimina 
tion of welding, is the use of light 
weight schedule 10 pipe. This can 
be obtained in smooth mill finish, 
etched, or alumilited and, “unlike 
conventional cast aluminum fit- 
tings,” perfect color matches are 
said to be possible. 

The manufacturer reports that 
both 14-inch and 114-inch pipe are 
carried in stock for all “common” 
installation conditions. 

Be sure to mention the JouRNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Julius 
Blum and Company, Incorporated, 
Carlstadt, New Jersey. 





Free Literature 








Finpipe Radiation 

Technical information on Crane's Sun- 
nywall Type N Finpipe is given in detail 
in a 22-page brochure that can be ob- 
tained from: Crane Company, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Protective Coatings and Finishes 

Stonhard services and products for floor 
and roof surfacing; waterproofing mate- 
rials; and specialized coatings and finishes 
are described briefly in an eight-page 
booklet available from: Stonhard Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 401 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 8 


Aluminum Windows 

Basic specifications and assembly details 
on more than 22 styles of UALCO alumi 
num windows are set forth in a 28-page 
catalog available from: Southern Sash 
Sales and Supply Company, Incorporated 
Shefheld, Alabama 


Chart-Pak Catalog 

The “originator of the tape method of 
drafting” offers a 28-page catalog on its 
tapes, templates, symbols, and accessories 
for use in making charts, maps, layouts 
and for other drafting and drawing pur 
poses. Address requests to: Chart-Pak, In 
corporated, Leeds, Massachusetts 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


TO START OFF THE NEW YEAR, “P&P” this month devotes its 
space to a round-up of many items put on the shelf in the past for future 
reference. This future has become the present...and we hope there's 


something of interest for everybody! 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


Publications listed as “New from 

NAHRO?’” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 
PUBLIC HOUSING RENT AND IN- 
COME SCHEDULES UNDER THE 
HOUSING ACT OF 1959: A Report of 
the Joint Committee on Income Limits 
and Rent Schedules of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and the National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials. 1960. 32 pp., multilithed. (Limit- 
ed number cnet’ 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv- 
ice during the past month. Copies may be 
available to others directly from originat- 
ing source. They are not available from 
NAHRO. 

NORFOLK—A NEW CITY. Municipal 
Department, Allen & Company, 30 Broad 
Street, New York, New York. (Promotion 
piece for revenue bond sale, Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge and Tunnel District, Norfolk) 


KANSAS CITY THRIVES ON ITS EX- 
PRESSWAYS. Reprint from Engineering 
News-Record, September 15, 1960, 5 pp. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION: 
Buffalo’s Pilot Project. 1960. 24 pp. City 
of Buffalo Division of Redevelopment, 
City Hall, Buffalo, New York. 


D.C. REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGEN- 
CY: 1960 Annual Report. 27 pp. D.C. 
Redevelopment Land Agency, 919 Eight- 
eenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


THE USEFULNESS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA’S INDUSTRIAL PLANT: An Ap- 
proach to Industrial Renewal. Summary 
of a Report to the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. No price listed. Arthur C. Little, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Report on status of Philadelphia’s pres- 
ent industrial plant, for purpose of de- 
veloping framework for redevelopment 
program future. As steps in study, identi- 
fies essential elements of obsolescence, 
suggests methods for measuring and evalu- 
ating present supply of industrial space 
and estimating future demand—all useful 
to other cities contemplating a similar 
strategic study. 


SECOND ANNUAL DOWNTOWN 
PROBLEMS AND PLANNING ISSUE 
of Skyscraper Management. October 1960. 
64 pp. 50 cents. National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, 134 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Second “annual” survey report by 
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NABOM on the revitalization of down- 
town areas. Includes new sampling of de- 
velopments in smaller cities, such as Gary, 
Indiana; Trenton, New Jersey; Lansing, 
Michigan. Updates on the downtown 
progress in 16 major cities covered last 
year: Cleveland, Denver, Memphis, oth- 
ers. The city reports are generally just 
glimpses but useful. Several essays by 
economists and planners relating the ur- 
ban renewal program to downtown rede- 
velopment and planning of the down- 
town core as public policy are worth 
reading. 


INTERIM REPORT ON THE RENEW- 
AL IMPACT STUDY. August 1960. 23 
pp. $1. ACTION-Housing, No. 1 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 

One-third completed, ACTION-Hous- 
ing’s evaluation of the economic, admini- 
strative, and social impacts of renewal in 
the Pittsburgh locale, shows a good start 
on a dozen matters of importance and 
interest; for example, the special relation- 
ship of major highways to renewal pro- 
gramming. Questions that have emerged, 
also interesting, pertain to: the inade- 
quacies of urban renewal terminology, 
particularly classification of neighbor- 
hoods and areas; how to reconcile the 
inconsistent theories of urban growth 
and developments; the nature and ad- 
vantages of assigning priorities to renewal 
projects and activities. The study, financed 
in part by a Ford Foundation grant, is 
due for completion by July 1961. 


PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY IM- 
PROVEMENT (WORKABLE PRO- 
GRAM), Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Revised August 1960. 43 pp. 40 
cents. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Terminology changes with the times: 
the federal urban renewal agency has re- 
placed the term “workable program” with 
“community improvement.” This booklet 
tells what a “c.1.” program is, why a lo- 
cality should have one, why there are 
seven elements in it (as in the old a > 
Also: how to prepare the program and 
carry it out. There’s greater detail in the 
treatment than in the two earlier booklets 
on the “workable program” and it com- 
bines advice for small and large commu- 
nities. This is the guidebook for com- 
munities wanting to look into federal aid 
for urban renewal and the “answer book” 
for those already in it who are plied with 
questions. Oh yes . .. when you meet the 
term “reconditioning” in the text, it has 
replaced the term “rehabilitation”! 


OAKLAND MOBILIZES FOR URBAN 
RENEWAL. Bulletin 1, Urban Renewal 
Service. 1960. 36 pp. 35 cents. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

The first of a new series of bulletins 
supposedly designed mainly for nonpro- 





fessionals (see October JOURNAL, page 376) 
but that will serve excellent use for prac- 
titioners, regardless. The whole successful 
Oakland conservation effort in its Clinton 
Park project in a nutshell, including field 
and office manuals on selection and train- 
ing of “urban renewal representatives” 
(housing inspection force) . 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON RE- 
LOCATION PAYMENTS. Technical 
Guide 2. 1960. 11 pages. 15 cents. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Thirty-three questions and answers in- 
terpreting the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance administrator for relocation of 
families and businesses displaced by urban 
renewal. Good training aid for reloca- 
tion staff as well as information source 
for general public. 


AMERICA’S REAL NEW FRONTIER: 
Here’s Why Area Redevelopment Is a 
Vital Issue in 1960. 10 pp. Free on request 
to Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 99 University Place, New York 3, 
New York. 

Brief background about the 174 “dis- 
tressed labor market” areas in the country 
and the need for Congress to resume action 
for legislation that met with Presidential 
veto last session. 


ACTION-HOUSING INC. REPORT TO 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
MEMBERS. 1960. 20 pp., multilithed. 
Free on request to ACTION-HOUSING, 
Inc. No. 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 

What this very active citizen-financed 
and business-supported group in Alle- 
gheny County, with Pittsburgh as its cen- 
tral focus, has accomplished during the 
past year in its six programs: increasing 
the supply of new housing for middle-in- 
come families; rehabilitating middle-aged 
housing and neighborhoods; stimulating 
citizen activity in urban renewal; making 
a “renewal impact” study; investigating 
new techniques for house building; and 
improving public communication. Should 
galvanize others to action! 


BUILDING A SECOND’ UNITED 
STATES. Reprint of speech by John 
Noble Richards before Development Com- 
mittee for Greater Columbus, originally 
published in Ohio Cities and Villages for 
July 1960. 4 pp. Limited number of copies 
available on request to Kenneth D. Camp- 
bell, Director of Research and Informa- 
tion, Development Committee for Greater 
Columbus, 40 South Third Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 

Thoughts and warnings about the need 
for continuous planning and renewal of 
cities, and the human approach, from im- 
mediate past president of the American 
Institute of Architects, who is working 
with Downtown Toledo Associates. 


AGING 


VICTORIA PLAZA APARTMENTS. 
1960. 9 pp., illustrated. 25 cents; 10 cents 
in orders of ten or more. Housing Author- 
ity of the City of San Antonio. P.O. Box 
1117, San Antonio 6, Texas. 

Condensed story of the development of 
San Antonio’s high-rise apartments for 
the aging . . . and detail on its particular- 
ized planning (including use of fine arts) 

. concluding with facts about financing, 
rentals, cost, etc. This is a development 
highly praised by Public Housing Admin- 
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istration Commissioner Bruce Savage at 
NAHRO’s annual meeting in Detroit. 


RESIDENTIAL DISPLACEMENT AND 
RESETTLEMENT OF THE AGED: A 
Study of Problems of Rehousing Aged 
Residents Displaced by Freeway Construc- 
tion in Downtown Providence, by Sidney 
Goldstein and Basil G. Zimmer. Spon- 
sored by Rhode Island Division on Aging. 
1960. 73 pp. Limited copies available from 
Rhode Island Development Council, 
Roger Williams Building, Hayes Street, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island. 

\ most interesting study, by two mem- 
bers of the Brown University department 
of sociology and anthropology, of old peo- 
ple displaced from housing in the down- 
town area of a city. Reveals their special 
reluctance to have to move where their 
main entertainment of “walking around 
and loafing” might not be so comfortable 
or handy; their reaction of making the 
best of the situation after the move (some 
even liked it) ; and makes findings leading 
to more recommendations for planning for 
housing elderly and confirmed “down- 
town” residents. 


FHA NOTES ON NURSING-HOME 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE. FHA No. 
696. 1960. Unpaged. 15 cents. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Explains the FHA Section 232 program 
for mortgage insurance on nursing homes; 
gives steps of application and lists FHA 
insuring offices. 


MINIMUM PROPERTY STANDARDS 
FOR NURSING HOMES. FHA No. 324. 
1960. 33 pp. No price listed. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Spells out minimum qualities desirable 
for nursing homes meeting federal mort- 
gage insurance requirements, including 
both new and rehabilitated structures. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HOUS- 
ING, WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON AGING, COLORADO CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS ONE, TWO, 
THREE, AND FOUR. 1960. 7 pp., mul- 
tilithed. Free on request to Richard G. 
Jones, Housing Authority of the City and 
County of Denver, 1449 Navajo Street, 
Denver 4, Colorado. 

One of the many state reports prepared 
for the January 1961 White House confer- 
ence (on which numerous NAHROites 
have worked in their localities) , this re- 
port may have special interest as coming 
from a state that pioneered in old-age 
pensions and health programs. Among 
recommendations: the state should get 
into the picture on housing, including 
financing of public housing. 


RACE RELATIONS 


RESIDENCE AND RACE: Final and 
Comprehensive Report to the Commission 
on Race and Housing, by Davis Mc- 
Entire. 1960. 409 pp., statistical appendix, 
bibliography. $6. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Summarizes and discusses research em- 
bodied in four previous publications deal- 
ing with property values and race, inter- 
racial housing, etc. (see June JOURNAL, 
page 235, and below) and the unpub- 
lished findings of other studies sponsored 
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by the commission. Chapter on urban re 
newal contains these statements: “For ra 
cially mixed areas, especially those where 
the racial groups differ widely in cultural 
level, a fundamental objective must be to 
stabilize the racial proportions at a point 
acceptable to white residents and poten 
tial residents. ... To make racial stabiliza 
tion generally feasible, however, requires 
the opening of housing opportunities for 
minority groups in a variety of locations, 
so that their housing demand will not 
have to be concentrated on a few areas.” 


THE DEMAND FOR HOUSING IN 
RACIALLY MIXED AREAS: A Study of 
the Nature of Neighborhood Change, by 
Chester Rapkin and William G. Grigsby. 
1960. 177 pp., statistical appendix. $6. 
University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, California. 

Outgrowth of Philadelphia studies for 
that city’s Eastwick development, report 
comes up with a number of interesting 
conclusions. Among them: neighborhood 
racial change is “by no means one-direc 
tional”; rate of racial change can vary 
widely from neighborhood to neighbor 
hood and even from block to block; the 
variations “are not a measure of differ 
ences in the intensity and extent of prej 
udice and = discrimination”—rather, they 
reflect the level of white demand, the 
level of Negro demand, and the number 
and race of families wishing to sell their 
homes. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

THE CHURCH’S STAKE IN URBAN 
RENEWAL. City Church Study Kit Num- 
ber 1. 
THE CHURCH RESPONDS. City Church 
Study Kit Number 2. Not dated. Depart- 
ment of the Urban Church, Division of 
Home Missions, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York. 
Collection of materials (five, six in each 
kit) especially written to stimulate inter 
est in citywide and neighborhood renewal 
by local churches. “Experience stories” in 
second kit from Baltimore, Chicago, Hart 
ford, Milwaukee, and Newark 


CONSTRUCTION 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF CONSTRUCTION, 
by Walter C. Sadler. 1959. 387 pp. $8.50. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

A “guide to human conduct” in the 
building industry that may help prevent 
disappointments of owner, financier, de 
signer, and contractor when building one 
house, a public housing project, or othe1 
structures. Nine chapters take up aspects 
of contracting; six more discuss construc 
tion liabilities of owner, architect, engi 
neer, and contractor; and the concluding 
eight chapters concern interesting litiga 
tion that has arisen over boundaries and 
foundations, in the light of common law 
and codes. 


YOUTH PROBLEMS 


CHARACTER DISORDERS IN PAR- 
ENTS OF DELINQUENTS, by Beatrice 
Simcox Reiner and Irving Kaufman, M.D. 
1959. 179 pp. $2.75. Family Service As- 
sociation of America, 215 Park Avenue 
South, New York 3, New York. 

Excellent book for giving the housing 
manager and the renewal executive an in- 
sight into what produces the “troubled 





family,” particularly one in which there 
are juvenile delinquents. By classifying 
delinquency cases handled by a guidance 
center, the authors have come up with 
descriptions of the origins of three basic 
types of character disorders in the parents 
of delinquents. Although the explanations 
are in Freudian terms, they are presented 
clearly enough for any reader to grasp 
Case studies accompany each theoretical 
analysis and bring through the reality of 
what these “disorders” mean tor family 
life. Then the treatment needed is out 
lined and it can be seen that the 
process is a long one, calling for the pa 
tience and understanding of evervone in 
volved. The authors make a plea for a 
general community approach to treatment 
and say that “efforts must be continued to 
improve housing and public 
standards.” 


assistance 


PLANNING 


THE EVOLUTION OF BRITISH PLAN. 
NING LEGISLATION, by Beverley J. 
Pooley. 1960. 100 pp. $2. Michigan Legal 
Publications, The University of Michigan 
Law School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

\ concentrated history of land use plan 
ning in Great Britain, from its 1850 hous 
ing code through the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1954, with useful observa 
tions on how planning has worked. Effects 
of the compensation provisions especially 
worth looking at for urban renewalists 
and planners in this country, in view of 
the current interest in public land banks 
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... With new Featuramic gas and 
electric built-ins Make the connections, then 


slip into place. New Featuramic gas and electric built- 
ins install that simply ...save time and labor costs. Only 
one cut-out necessary for the surface units. And with the 
exclusive mounting plate, ovens level-up automatically as 
they slide into place. 

Easier to sell is the kitchen with a new Brown Featuramic 
built-in. For here is the more she wants for the less she 
wants to pay .. . distinctive features and conveniences 
by the dozen for easier cooking, easier cleaning... and at 
a price that is surprisingly modest. Building or remodel- 
ing ...do it up Brown... with a Featuramic gas or 
electric built-in. 
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CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 
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